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CHRISTMAS . . . 
the  happiest  season 
of  the  year 

hy  President  David  0.  McKay 


*'.  .  .  For,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  .  .  ."  (Luke  2:10.) 

IN  northern  climes,  particularly,  Christmas  is 
the  happiest  season  of  the  year.  At  first  thought, 
it  is  strange  that  this  is  so.  The  days  are  short 
and  gloomy;  the  nights,  cold  and  long;  trees  are 
leafless,  and  the  landscape  is  barren  or  covered 
with  snow.  Excepting  the  fur-clad  and  a  few  other 
hardy  animals,  all  nature  lies  asleep.  No  warbling 
songsters  fill  the  air  with  music;  no  flowers  nor 
brilliant  foliage  gladden  the  eye.  The  rippling 
streams  that  lured  the  heart  in  summer  are  frozen 
and  still.  The  pine-covered  hills  are  uninviting, 
if  not  quite  inaccessible.  Everything  is  gone  which 
made  springtime  joyous,  the  summer  delightful 
and  the  autumn  glorious !  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
Christmas,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  is  full  of  happi- 
ness and  cheer. 

This  is  because  in  Christian  lands  the  Yuletide 
festivity  is  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Christ.  At  that  time  more  than  at  any  other  we 
think  of  others  and  try  to  express  either  in  word 
or  deed  our  desire  to  make  others  happy.  Herein 
lies  the  secret  of  true  happiness.  Jesus'  saying, 
".  .  .  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and 
the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it"  {Mark  8:35), 
is  sound  philosophy  which  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  helps  us  to  understand. 

Love  for  God  and  for  one  another  should  be 
the  Christmas  theme.  Such  was  the  divine  an- 
nouncement by  the  heavenly  host  that  first  herald- 
ed the  "good  tidings  of  great  joy!" 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men."   {Luke  2:14.) 

How  simple  the  words!    How  deep,  how  com- 


(For  Course  2,  lesson  of  December  25,  "We  Show  Our  Love  when 
We  Are  Kind";  and  for  Christmas.) 
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prehensive  their  significance!  At  Christmas,  we 
celebrate  His  birth  in  whose  mission  on  earth  (1) 
God  is  glorified;  (2)  earth  is  promised  peace;  (3) 
all  men  are  given  the  assurance  of  God's  good  will 
toward  them! 

If  every  man  born  into  the  world  would  have 
as  the  beacon  of  his  life  these  three  glorious  ideals, 
how  much  sweeter  and  happier  life  would  be !  With 
such  an  aim,  everyone  would  seek  all  that  is  pure, 
just,  honorable,  virtuous  and  true  —  all  that  leads 
to  perfection ;  for  these  virtues  would  glorify  him 
who  seeks  to  glorify  God.  He  would  eschew  that 
which  is  impure,  dishonorable  or  vile.  If  every 
man  desired  to  show  good  will  toward  his  fellow 
men  and  strove  to  express  that  desire  in  a  thou- 
sand kind  sayings  and  little  deeds  that  would  re- 
flect unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice,  what  a  con- 
tribution each  would  make  toward  universal  peace 
on  earth  and  the  happiness  of  mankind! 

To  all  members  of  the  Church,  to  the  mission- 
aries in  all  the  world  in  whose  labors  are  exem- 
plified these  three  noble  ideals,  I  send  heartfelt 
greeting!  The  practical  application  of  these  sub- 
lime ideals,  as  seen  in  the  lives  of  approximately 
8,000  young  men  and  women  devoting  their  time 
and  means  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  peace, 
is  an  inspiration !  It  is  an  honor  to  be  working  in 


the  same  cause  with  them!  Their  pure,  spotless 
characters  give  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  their 
cause!  With  tens  of  thousands  of  other  fellow 
workers,  they  form  an  army  organized  in  love, 
manifesting  good  will  toward  men! 

Christmas  is  a  fitting  time  to  renew  our  desires 
and  to  strengthen  our  determination  to  do  all  that 
lies  within  our  power  to  make  real  among  men 
the  message  heralded  by  the  angels  when  the 
Saviour  was  born.  Let  us  glorify  God  by  seeking 
the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful!  Let  us  strive  to 
establish  peace  on  earth  by  exercising  that  same 
good  will  toward  one  another  which  God  has  shown 
toward  us! 

The  greatest  need  of  this  old  world  today  is 
peace  and  spirituality.  The  turbulent  storms  of 
hate,  of  enmity,  of  distrust  and  of  sin  are  threat- 
ening to  wreck  humanity.  It  is  time  for  men  — 
true  men  —  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  God  and  to 
cry  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Christ,  "Peace, 
be  still!" 

With  this  thought  of  renewed  consecration  in 
mind,  I  send  to  our  esteemed  fellow  laborers  and 
members  of  the  Church  everywhere  all  the  happi- 
ness that  can  be  conveyed  in  the  old  but  treasured 
greeting:  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A 
HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 
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A  Father's  Gift 


CHANCE  acquaintance  brought  the  well-known 
writer,  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  prosperous  businessman  the  day  before 
Christmas.  "Would  you  like  to  know,"  said  the 
businessman,  **what  I'm  going  to  give  my  boy  for 
Christmas?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Hodges,  realizing  that  this  father 
could  make  a  very  costly  gift  to  his  son.  The  man 
handed  a  paper  to  Hodges.  On  it  was  written : 

"To  my  dear  son :  I  give  you  one  hour  of  each 
weekday,  and  two  hours  of  my  Sundays,  to  be 
yours,  and  to  be  used  as  you  want  them,  without 
interference  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Your  Father." 

Hodges  smiled  in  surprise.  He  wondered  how 
that  boy  would  feel,  and  what  he  would  think,  when 
on  Christmas  morning  he  would  read  that  slip  of 
paper.  If  he  was  just  an  average  boy,  he  would 
be  much  dissatisfied ;  if  he  was  an  unusual  boy,  he 
would  realize  that  his  father  had  given  him  some- 
thing he  could  not  repay. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Hodges,  "how  did  you  happen 
to  hit  upon  the  idea  of  giving  such  an  unusual 
present?" 

The  man  answered,  "The  other  day  a  young 
fellow  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  he  was  a  lad 
about  my  boy's  age,  came  to  my  office  to  'make  a 
touch.*  His  face  and  bearing  carried  the  telltale 
marks  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  He  was  simply 
a  human  derelict.  'Robert!'  I  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment, 'to  see  you  like  this! — and  you  with  such  a 
fine  father !' 

"The  boy  answered,  'Well,  I've  often  heard  that 
Dad  was  a  fine  man.  All  his  friends  have  told  me 
so.  I  never  knew  him.  He  was  so  much  occupied 
with  his  business  and  his  clubs  that  I  only  saw 
him  occasionally  at  mealtimes.  I  never  really  knew 
him.' 

"That  made  me  think — and  think  furiously,  and 
believe  me,  from  now  on  I  am  going  to  see  to  it 
that  my  son  has  a  chance  to  know  me,  be  it  for 
good  or  for  bad." 

"The  greatest  gift  a  man  can  give — yet  a  gift 
every  father  owes  to  his  son,"  meditated  Hodges. 

— Sunshine  Magazine. 


(For  Course  25,  lesson  of  December  18,  "Holding  the  Family  To- 
gether"; and  for  all  Christmas  lessons.) 
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WE'RE 

PREPARING 

OURSELVES 

NOW,  FOR  .  .  . 


OUR 
CHILD  IS 

COMING 
SOON 

by  Floyd  M.  Anderson* 


LOOKING  up  from  the  infant  cuddled  in  her 
arms,  Mrs.  McKim  spoke.  Her  voice,  warm 
with  emotion,  seemed  almost  inaudible.  "You  know, 
Elder  Anderson,  whenever  I  look  at  her,  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  her  spirit  has  just  left  the 
presence  of  God." 

I  stood  momentarily  mute  as  my  thoughts  awak- 
ened to  something  new  in  my  perception  of  the 
child,  and  I  confessed  I  had  never  thought  of  it 
in  that  way  before.  To  think  of  it  in  such  a  manner 
seemed  to  give  much  more  significance  to  the  birth 
of  a  child  and  the  experience  of  parenthood. 

Realization  that  we  are  giving  bodies  to  the 
spirit  children  of  God,  and  that  it  then  becomes  our 
responsibility  to  help  these  children  grow  in  physi- 
cal, emotional  and  spiritual  stature  in  preparation 
for  eternal  life,  can  be  a  little  frightening.  And 
yet,  it  is  a  wonderful  challenge.  Ironically,  how- 
ever, while  parenthood  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant responsibility  man  has  been  given  in  this  life, 
it  is  also  the  role  to  which  he  usually  gives  the  least 
conscious  thought,  planning  and  preparation. 


(For  Course  24,  lesson  of  February  26,  "The  Importance  of  the 
Prenatal  Period";  and  for  parents.) 

*Brother  Anderson  is  associate  professor  of  human  development 
and  family  relationships  at  Brigham  Young  University.  He  holds  the 
following  degrees:  B.S.,  BYU,  1950,  and  Ed-D.,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  1955. 


Emotional  Adjustment  in  Parenthood 

Unfortunately,  not  every  couple  that  assumes 
the  marriage  covenant  is  emotionally  prepared  for 
the  pressures  and  adjustments  inevitably  involved 
in  the  experience.  Effective  parenthood  usually 
requires  more  adjustments  and  greater  maturity 
than  does  marriage  alone.  It  would  thereby  follow 
that  not  every  couple  who  assumes  the  responsibili- 
ty of  parenthood  is  emotionally  prepared  for  the 
many  diverse  demands  and  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  successful  family  life. 

Needless  to  say,  readiness  for  parenthood  in- 
cludes far  more  than  the  legal  right  and  biological 
capacity  to  have  children.  It  must  include  individ- 
ual and  mutual  readiness  for  the  responsibilities 
involved  in  child  rearing.  This  includes  not  only 
individual  emotional  maturity,  but  a  reasonable 
level  of  marital  adjustment  before  a  third  party 
is  brought  into  the  relationship.  Individuals  still 
struggling  with  the  many  emotional  and  functional 
adjustments  of  marriage  are  inadequately  prepared 
and  handicapped  in  varying  degrees  in  their 
effort  to  care  for  their  child's  physical  and  emo- 
tional needs  effectively.  The  child,  in  turn,  usually 
makes  the  adjustments  of  the  husband  and  wife 
more  difficult. 

Necessity  of  Emotional  Support 

The  level  of  individual  maturity  and  mutual 
understanding  and  acceptance  is  given  its  first  real 
test,  ofttimes,  when  the  wife  becomes  pregnant. 
Expecting  a  child  is  always  a  unique  and  sometimes 
frightening  experience.  Because  of  chemical  and 
physiological  changes  in  her  body  and  other  factors 
that  may  affect  her  emotions,  a  woman's  feelings 
may  fluctuate  without  apparent  reason  from  an 
attitude  of  happiness  and  contentment,  keen  anti- 
cipation of  the  coming  child  and  a  deep  sense  of 
satisfaction  at  carrying  a  child  within  her,  to 
feelings  of  resentment,  fear  and  depression. 

Most  women  worry  at  one  time  or  another 
about  the  possibility  of  something  being  wrong 
with  the  child  or  about  the  birth  experience  itself. 
Concern  is  often  felt  by  the  woman  over  her  chang- 
ing physical  appearance,  her  continued  acceptable- 
ness  to  her  husband  or  her  ability  to  care  for  her 
child  properly.  She  may  experience  morning  sick- 
ness and  find  herself  easily  upset  by  normally  in- 
cidental happenings  or  situations.  These  are  the 
times,  however,  when  most  women  feel  a  great  need 
for  understanding,  reassurance  of  love  and  various 
kinds  of  practical  and  emotional  support  from 
their  husbands. 

A  Father's  Anxiety 

At  the  same  time,  a  man  is  usually  not  without 
some  emotional  reaction  to  his  wife's  pregnancy 
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and  the  anticipation  of  fatherhood.  He  may  have 
some  anxiety  about  his  adequacy  as  a  father  or 
about  his  ability  to  provide  for  a  family.  He  may 
have  to  change  or  make  adjustments  in  his  edu- 
cational, social  or  economic  plans  and  goals  —  a 
new  job  or  a  different  home.  He  often  feels  shunted 
as  the  wife's  attention  turns  to  planning  for  the 
child  and  as  she  becomes  the  center  of  concern 
to  friends  and  family.  The  more  insecure  or  in- 
adequate the  husband  or  wife  may  feel,  the  more 
vulnerable  each  is  to  such  disturbances  and  the 
more  each  one  experiences  a  need  for  the  other's 
help,  encouragement  and  understanding. 

New  Vistas  of  Joy 

If  they  are  "ready"  for  parenthood,  however, 
most  couples  can  find  in  the  anticipation  and  plan- 
ning for  their  child  new  vistas  of  meaning  and 
new  depths  in  the  satisfactions  of  their  love  rela- 
tionship. To  obtain  this,  however,  they  must  each 
conscientiously  endeavor  to  understand  the  feel- 
ings, expectations,  and  needs  of  the  other  through- 
out this  period  of  increased  potential  dissatisfac- 
tions and  conflicts.  While  this  effort  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  relationship  even  before  the 
marriage,  the  diversity  of  reactions  by  husband 
and  wife  that  may  accompany  pregnancy  makes 
it  particularly  important  that  they  both  recognize 
the  necessity  of  asking,  listening  and  seeking  to 
understand  the  unique  reactions  their  mate  is  hav- 
ing to  this  experience.  At  the  same  time,  they 
must  be  ready  to  warmly  and  discreetly  share  their 
own  feelings  and  expectations  with  the  other. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  always 
knows  what  another  person  wants,  thinks,  feels 
or  needs  unless  he  is  told  by  that  person.  While 
a  person  can  ofttimes  effectively  communicate  his 
desires  to  his  mate  through  mutually  understood 
non-verbal  signs  or  reactions,  non-verbal  signs  are 
often  confusing  and  misinterpreted.  They  can  be 
more  harmful  than  helpful  to  the  relationship  un- 
less they  are  accompanied  by  efforts  at  verbal 
expression  of  how  one  feels  and  what  one  wants. 

A  Foundation  for  Parenthood 

The  warm  interest  and  the  endeavor  to  under- 
stand and  function  in  whatever  way  is  reasonably 
possible  in  meeting  the  other's  needs,  whether  of 
a  practical  or  emotional  nature,  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  expectation  and  preparation  for  a 
child  becomes  a  mutual  experience.  The  husband 
is  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  plans, 
joys,  fears  and  other  feelings  of  the  changing 
world  of  his  wife  in  her  role  as  an  expectant  moth- 
er. He  may  hear  of  her  reactions  as  the  child 
begins  to  move,  of  the  doctor's  comments  and  of 


her  feelings  about  her  changing  figure  or  aching 
back.  They  talk  of  names  and  clothes  and  rearrang- 
ing the  home.  They  plan  for  help  and  arrange  a 
work  schedule  that  will  include  the  husband  in  the 
care  of  the  home  and  child,  so  as  to  give  the  wife 
more  rest  and  freedom  to  care  for  the  baby. 

The  wife,  in  turn,  shares  in  her  husband's 
emerging  fatherhood.  She  may  learn  of  his  anxie- 
ties and  resentments  at  times,  but  also  of  his. 
growing  pleasure  and  eager  anticipation  of  the 
child.  As  they  talk  and  plan  together,  they  enfold 
each  other  in  the  warm,  loving,  intimacy  of  their 
anxieties  and  anticipations  while  their  respective 
changing  worlds  grow  ever  more  interwoven  by 
this  extension  of  themselves  through  parenthood. 

Husbands  or  wives  who  fail  to  reach  out  to 
one  another  and  provide  the  help  or  encouragement 
needed  by  the  other  at  this  time,  frequently  inflict 
irreparable  damage  to  the  love  relationship  and 
to  the  marriage. 

Plans  for  Older  Children 

While  the  anxieties  and  the  degree  of  changes 
required  by  subsequent  pregnancies  are  usually 
less,  the  need  for  mutual  concern  for  the  desires 
and  emotional  reactions  of  the  other  is  equally  im- 
portant to  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  experience. 
Plans  and  cooperative  efforts  should  include  realis- 
tic preparation  of  the  older  children  for  the  event. 
Rearrangement  of  sleeping  conditions  or  other 
physical  changes  should  usually  be  made  well  in 
advance  of  the  birth  of  the  new  baby.  All  children 
should  be  included  in  planning  for  the  coming  child 
without  creating  expectations  that  cannot  be 
carried  out,  such  as  expecting  the  new  baby  to  be 
a  playmate.  Such  inclusions  should  be  continued 
in  a  warm,  relaxed  way  after  the  child  is  born, 
and  some  special  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that 
the  older  children  do  not  feel  left  out  or  of  lesser 
importance  to  the  parents. 

The  same  effort  at  communication,  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  support  must  be  maintained  fol- 
lowing the  birth  of  a  child  so  that  the  new  member 
becomes  a  meaningful  bond  of  mutual  love  and 
interest,  rather  than  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
other  family  members.  Such  a  "threat"  would 
become  a  source  of  tension  and  conflict. 

Importance  of  "Outside"  Activities 

It  is  most  important  that  parents  continue  to 
participate  in  some  activities  and  have  some  inter- 
ests outside  of  the  home  after  they  have  children. 
They  must  remember  that  really  sound  parental 
relationships  can  only  be  provided  by  people  whose 
roles  as  a  parent  are  only  one  part  of  an  integrated 
wholeness  of  life  in  which  both  give  and  receive 

{Concluded  on  page  427.) 
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SCIENCE  and  religion  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
topic  for  young  people.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  those  who  have  been  taught  a  creed  and 
philosophy  about  the  relationship  of  God  and  man 
and  then,  on  coming  to  college,  find  some  facts 
which  seem  to  be  contrary  to  what  they  have  been 
taught  at  home.  It  is  sometimes  a  difficult  adjust- 
ment to  make,  and  some  students  never  make  it. 

I  have  a  fair  reputation  as  a  scientist,  and  I 
have  a  firm  faith  in  God.  I  did  not  obtain  this 
faith  through  scientific  reasoning,  but  through 
spiritual  experiences  which  are  difficult  to  explain 
to  other  persons  but,  nevertheless,  are  very  real. 

By  continuing  to  think  and  practice  religious 
things,  such  a  person  is  able  to  keep  that  faith 
in  spite  of  scientific  conclusions  that  seem,  at  the 
moment,  to  be  contradictory  to  his  religious  faith. 
Then  he  tries  to  rationalize  both  his  religious 
thinking  and  his  scientific  findings  to  see  if  some 
agreement  can  be  reached.  Frequently  he  finds 
that  what  he  thought  was  his  religious  belief  and 
what  he  thought  was  a  scientific  fact  can  be 
changed  to  bring  them  into  agreement.  However, 
sometimes  such  a  resolution  does  not  satisfy  his 
religious  associates  nor  his  scientific  co-workers, 
but  brings  satisfaction  into  his  own  mind.  Some- 
times, however,  there  appears  to  be  no  possibility 
of  agreement.  For  these  cases,  he  just  has  to  leave 
it  as  a  problem  unsolved  and  hope  that  at  some 
future  time  more  knowledge  will  resolve  the  diffi- 
culty. .  . 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  problems  of  science 
and  religion,  the  problems  that  immediately  come 
to  mind  against  a  belief  in  God. 

Where  does  He  dwell?  Where  is  heaven?  How 

(For  Course  17,  lesson  of  February  12,  "The  Nature  of  God,"  and 
lesson  of  February  19,  "God's  Character";  for  Course  13,  lesson  of 
January  29,  "God,  Author  of  Eternal  Progression,"  and  lesson  of 
February  5,  "God  among  Men";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  January  29, 
"Trust  God,"  lesson  of  February  5.  "The  Fatherhood  of  God,"  and 
lesson  of  February  19,   "God  Is  Good";  and  of  general  interest.) 

*Dr.  Fletcher  is  professor  of  physics  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
He  holds  the  following  degrees:  B.S.,  BYU,  1907;  PhD.,  Chicaeso 
University,  1911;  hon.  Sc.D.,  Columbia  University,  1935;  hon.  Sc.D., 
Kenyon  College,  1942;  hon.  Sc.D.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
1942-  hon.  Sc.D.,  Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  1942;  hon.  Sc.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1944;  hon.  Sc.D.,  BYU,  1954. 
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Faith  in  God's  existence  and  His  presence  in  the 
universe  is  strengthened  through  the  study  of  .  .  . 


Science  and  Religion 


by  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher* 

does  He  answer  prayers?  Heaven  is  not  just 
above  the  clouds,  as  was  once  thought  even  by  the 
early  Christians.  At  least,  if  it  is,  it  is  not  visible 
to  the  human  eye.  If  it  is  placed  out  in  the  vast 
stellar  system  somewhere,  the  problem  of  commu- 
nication between  God  and  man  becomes  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  a  scientist.  However,  if  one 
believes  that  God's  representatives  and  other  de- 
parted spirits  still  are  existing  on  this  earth  or 
near  it,  but  due  to  their  nature  cannot  be  seen 
nor  sensed  by  human  beings,  then  the  difficulty 
disappears.  Messages  by  radio  can  be  sent  any- 
where in  this  world  in  less  than  one-seventh  of  a 
second.  And  it  is  not  hard  for  a  scientist  to  believe 
that  if  such  beings  are  around  us,  they  could  make 
their  presence  known  by  certain  devices  which  he 
could  easily  conjecture. 

Or,  one  might  solve  the  problem  by  assuming 
that  there  is  a  communication  faster  than  that  due 
to  light,  something  like  gravitational  waves.  Al- 
though man  has  not  yet  found  such  a  method,  it 
might  exist  so  that  rapid  communication  might  be 
had  throughout  the  whole  universe. 

Along  with  a  belief  in  God,  one  must,  I  think, 
have  a  belief  in  man's  survival  after  death.  This 
is  a  real  difficulty  for  a  scientist  who  sees  the  body 
disintegrate  back  into  the  earthly  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  From  a  strictly  scientific 
point  of  view,  this  seems  to  be  the  end  of  the 
individual.  At  first  thought  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  out  of  this  difficulty.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  this  is  the  end  of  man,  then  man  was  just  a 
machine  brought  together  by  chance.  This  thought 
is  revolting  to  one's  own  dignity;  and,  I  want  to 
underline  this,  it  is  mathematically  impossible  if 
we  use  strictly  \the  laws  of  probability  as  we  know 
them.  So  one  is  led  to  think  of  man  as  a  dual 
being.  Only  one  part  disintegrates  after  death  and 
the  other  part  lives  on,  although  we  have  no  scien- 
tific way  of  sensing  its  presence.  .  . 

As  a  human  being,  I  am  conscious  that  I  am 
alive  and  have  subtle  internal  feelings  and  experi- 
ences that  are  the  most  real  things  in  life.  These 
experiences  vibrate  so  strongly  within  me  that  I 
am  convinced  that,  indeed,  there  is  more  to  this 
world  than  just  what  the  mind  can  comprehend. 
So  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  God  lives  somewhere, 
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somehow,  and  that  life  has  purpose  for  each  one 
of  us  living  here  on  this  earth. 

Some  of  the  apparent  conflicts  between  science 
and  religion  are  resolved  when  we  clearly  define 
what  is  religion  and  what  is  science.  Science  is 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  observed  facts.  Certain 
laws  and  hypotheses  are  formulated  so  that  these 
facts  are  more  meaningful,  A  true  scientist  does 
not  go  much  beyond  the  range  of  observed  data. 
If  he  does,  he  leaves  the  realm  of  science  and  enters 
into  the  realm  of  speculation.  On  the  other  hand, 
religion  deals  with  ultimates,  such  as  the  relation- 
ship of  God  to  man,  the  purpose  for  man's  exist- 
ence, where  he  came  from  and  why  he  is  here,  and 
whither  he  is  going.  These  are  nearly  all  outside 
the  realm  of  observed  facts,  at  least  by  most 
human  beings. 

Religion  also  deals  with  a  way  of  life  and  how 
to  live  so  one  gets  the  most  joy  out  of  this  life.  This 
part  of  religion  can  be  rationalized.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  psychologists  have  described  what  is  termed 
"tht  good  life"  and  the  characteristics  of  a  mature 
adult,  and  they  agree  very  closely  with  what  our 
religious  leaders  have  been  teaching  us  for  cen- 
turies. .  . 

Since  psychology  deals  with  human  behavior 
and  social  science  deals  with  the  behavior  of 
groups,  it  is  evident  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  in  these  sciences  from  those  taught  in 
religion,  because  they  are  dealing  with  the  same 
field  of  human  activity.  Religious  leaders,  however, 
call  upon  these  sciences  to  help  them  orient  young 
persons  toward  the  ideals  which  they  would  have 
them  reach. 

The  physical  sciences  are  more  exact  but  deal 
only  with  inanimate  things.  Here,  if  the  physical 
scientist  stays  strictly  in  his  field  and  the  religious 
teacher  in  his  field,  they  cannot  conflict,  because 
they  are  in  different  fields.  Apparent  conflicts 
arise  when  a  religious  leader  tries  to  instruct 
about  the  laws  of  dynamics  or  atomic  fission  when 
he  knows  little  about  it,  or  a  scientist  tries  to 
criticize  the  behavior  of  a  truly  religious  person 
when  he  himself  has  never  felt  the  inner  convic- 
tion that  motivates  such  a  person. 

There  has  grown  up  among  some  LDS  members 
the  notion  that  scientists,  in  general,  do  not  have 
faith  in  God.  It  is  true  that  many  scientists  are 
agnostic  and  a  few  of  them  are  infidel.  But  it  has 
been  my  experience  to  find  a  larger  percentage  who 
believe  in  God  among  the  scientists  than  exists 
among  the  general  population.  We  could  pick  out 
the  great  scientists  of  the  past.  We  have  had  some 
great  scientists  in  our  own  Church  and  among  the 


apostles:  Orson  Pratt,  James  E.  Talmage,  John 
A.  Widtsoe  and  Joseph  F.  Merrill,  all  of  them  noted 
in  their  lines.  That  is  an  answer  in  itself  about 
conflict  between  religion  and  science. 

I  have  here  the  testimonies  of  a  number  of 
scientists  concerning  their  belief  in  God.  .  . 

I  should  like  to  read  this  one  from  a  geologist, 
Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  late  professor  of  geology 
and  natural  history  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia: 

Theism,  or  a  belief  in  God  or  in  Gods,  or  in  a 
supernatural  agency  of  some  kind,  controlling  the 
phenomena  around  us,  is  the  fundamental  basis 
and  condition  of  all  religion,  and  is,  therefore,  uni- 
versal, necessary  and  intuitive.  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, attempt  to  bring  forward  any  proof  of  that 
which  lies  back  of  all  proof  and  is  already  more 
certain  than  anything  can  be  made  by  any  process 
of  reasoning.  The  ground  of  this  belief  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  man;  it  is  the  very  foundation  and 
groundwork  of  reason.  It  is  this  and  this  only 
which  gives  significance  to  nature;  without  it, 
neither  religion  nor  scicTlce,  nor,  indeed,  human 
life,  would  be  possible.  .  . 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  wrote: 

The  first  fact  which  seems  to  me  altogether  ob- 
vious and  undisputed  by  thoughtful  men  is  that 
there  is  actually  no  conflict  whatever  between 
science  and  religion  when  each  is  correctly  under- 
stood, .  . 

...  In  1934,  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  there  appeared  an  interview  with 
Professor  Michael  Pupin,  who  was  then  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  He  was  also  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  at  Columbia  University.  The  inter- 
view, in  which  he  expressed  his  faith  in  a  con- 
tinuing existence  beyond  the  grave,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Science  gives  us  plenty  of  ground  for  intelligent 
hope  that  our  physical  life  is  only  a  stage  in  the 
existence  of  the  soul.  The  law  of  continuity  and 
the  general  scientific  view  of  the  universe  tend  to 
strengthen  our  belief  that  the  soul  goes  on  existing 
and  developing  after  death. 

The  real  purpose  of  science  is  not  merely  to 
make  material  things,  inventions  to  increase  wealth 
and  comfort.  If  science  does  not  help  to  give  me 
and  others  a  better  faith  to  live  by,  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Creator,  a  closer  relationship 
to  God,  so  that  I  can  better  carry  out  the  divine 
purpose,  then  I  am  a  failure.  .  . 

The  soul  of  man  is  the  highest  product  of  God's 
creative  handiwork.  Now,  after  God  has  spent 
untold  time  in  creating  man  and  endowing  him 
with  a  soul,  which  is  the  reflection  of  his  image, 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  man  lives  here  on 

{Concluded  on  page  401.) 
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AVAILABLE  TO  THOSE  WHO  PREPARE 

THE  WAY  IS  .  .  . 

A  promise  to 
Book  of  Mormon 

Readers 

by  Asahel  D.  Woodruff* 

*'.   .   .   AND   IF  YE   SHALL  ASK  WITH   A 

SINCERE    HEART,    WITH    REAL    INTENT, 

HAVING  FAITH   IN  CHRIST,   HE  WILL 

MANIFEST  THE  TRUTH  OF  IT  UNTO  YOU, 

BY  THE  POWER  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST." 


WHAT  would  you  give  to  know  how  to  receive 
a  message  from  the  Lord?  How  much 
would  you  be  willing  to  do  if,  as  a  reward,  God 
would  grant  your  requests?  These  priceless  privi- 
leges might  justify  any  effort  if  they  could  be  ob- 
tained.  Do  you  believe  they  are  possible? 

Moroni  made  just  such  a  remarkable  promise 
of  receiving  a  message  from  the  Lord  as  he  was 
closing  the  record  known  as  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
He  knew  that  the  record  contained  the  clearest  and 
most  convincing  written  witness  of  Christ  avail- 
able to  men.  He  knew  that  this  knowledge  of 
Christ  was  of  more  value  than  anything  else  they 
could  learn.  And  he  promised  that  the  Lord  would 
manifest  the  truth  of  the  book,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  any  person  who  asked. 

Is  there  a  price  for  this  revelation?  Yes,  a 
price  easy  to  pay  in  one  sense,  yet  difficult  in 
another  —  a  price  without  which  there  will  be  no 
revelation.  This  price  is  a  special  application  of 
a  principle  which  is  as  old  as  man.  The  following 
is  one  expression  of  it. 

/  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor 
hot:  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then  be- 
cause thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot, 
I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  {Revelation  3 : 
15,  16.) 

The  Lord  will  give  great  knowledge  to  a  man. 
Through  His  power  He  will  lift  a  man  to  great 
power.  He  will  open  doors  of  opportunity  and  en- 
rich a  man's  life  beyond  all  belief.  But  He  will  not 
do  this  until  the  man  prepares  the  way.  There  must 
first  be  a  commitment  by  the  person.  It  must  be 
voluntary,  wholehearted  and  stable.  From  the  very 
beginning,  all  the  way  to  the  realm  of  godhood 
which  man  may  attain,  this  is  the  first  and  most 
important  price  that  must  be  paid.  It  is  an  act  of 
faith.  For  some  it  is  easy  —  for  some  it  is  diffi- 
cult. The  difficulty  increases  as  one  develops  his 
own  knowledge  of  life  without  adequately  relating 
that  knowledge  to  his  Heavenly  Father. 

For  the  person  who  truly  wants  a  personal 
revelation  of  the  truth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
here  is  a  suggestion  for  reading. 

Begin  by  reading  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
Abraham  3 : 22-26,  which  prefaces  the  creation 
story  with  the  expression,  ". . .  we  will  prove  them 


(For  Course  29,  lesson  of  February  12,  "The  Book  of  Mormon," 
and  lesson  of  February  19,  "A  Witness  for  Christ";  for  Course  7, 
lesson  of  February  12,  "The  Book  of  Mormon  Is  Completed";  for 
Course  11,  lesson  of  February  5,  "Purpose  and  Mission  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon";  and  for  Course  15,  lesson  of  January  15,  "Structure 
and  Purpose  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.") 

♦Brother  Woodruff  is  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  He  previously  held  the  same  position  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  He  holds  the  following  degrees:  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  1936,  1937;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1941. 
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herewith, . . ."  Then  turn  to  the  Bible,  Matthew  22 : 
34-40  and  Mark  12:28-34,  and  note  that  all  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  hang  on  the  principle  of 
commitment  to  the  divine  source  of  truth.  Re- 
member that  Jesus  said: 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock:  if  any 
man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  dOor,^  /  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me. 
(Revelation  S:20.) 

Read  Relevation  3:20-22;  Mark  9:23;  Luke  8: 
48;  Matthew  17:20  and  John  3:36. 

Now,  turn  to  the  warning  Alma  gave  Corianton 
that  nothing  could  save  the  person  whose  commit- 
ment was  to  evil,  but  *'.  .  .  whosoever  will  come 
may  come  and  partake  of  the  waters  of  life  freely ; 
.  .  ."  (Alma  42:27.   Also  see  chapters  32  and  42.) 

Read  2  Nephi  2:28,  29,  where  Lehi  tells  Jacob 
how  important  it  is  for  him  to  ".  .  .  choose  eternal 
life,  .  ,  .  And  not  choose  eternal  death,  .  .  ."  Then 
turn  to  another  glorious  testimony  of  Christ  as 
recorded  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants: 

Behold,  here  is  the  agency  of  man,  and  here  is 
the  condemnation  of  man;  because  . .  .  they  RECEIVE 
NOT  the  light.    (Doctrine  and  Covenants  93:31.) 

Read  again,  as  did  the  Prophet  Joseph,  the 
words  of  James  (1:5-8)  : 

.  .  .  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  waver- 
ing. For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea 
driven  tvifh  the  wind  and  tossed.  For  let  not  that 
man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any  thing 
OF  the  Lord.  A  double  minded  man  is  unstable  in 
all  his  ways. 

What  did  Moroni  really  promise?  Just  this: 
.  .  .  /  would  exhort  you  that  ye  would  ask  God, 
the  Eternal  Father,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  if  these 
things  are  not  true;  and  if  ye  shall  ask  with 

A    SINCERE     heart,    WITH     REAL    INTENT,     HAVING 

FAITH  IN  Christ,  he  will  manifest  the  truth  of  it 
unto  you,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Moroni 
10:4.) 

There  is  nothing  else  in  human  experience  to 
compare  with  the  wonder  and  joy  of  a  quiet,  sure 
message  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  right  of 
everyone  who  truly  believes  and  seeks  the  Lord  in 
full,  honest  commitment. 

And  all  things,  tuhatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  pray- 
er, BELIEVING,  ye  shall  receive.    (Matthew  21:22.) 

When  one's  whole  life  is  dedicated  to  an  effort 
to  live  in  harmony  with  this  principle,  heaven  be- 
comes real,  the  Lord's  nearness  is  felt  and  the 
meaning  of  divine  joy  is  understood.  Many  have 
learned  this  for  themselves.  It  is  true.  It  is  there 
for  you  for  a  very  modest  price.    Try  it. 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION 

(Concluded  from  page  399.) 

earth  for  a  brief  span  and  then  is  extinguished  by 
death?  That  the  soul  perishes  with  the  physical 
body?    That  it  existed  in  vain?  .  .  . 

Professor  Pupin  died  a  few  weeks  after  this 
interview. 

There  are  problems  that  I  do  not  understand 
both  in  the  physical  world  and  in  the  world  of 
human  relations,  and  I  have  sometimes  become 
discouraged.  .  .  At  one  such  time  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  following  to  myself,  which  I  wish  to 
share  with  you.    I  have  entitled  them: 

Ten  Things  to  Remember 

1.  Remember  that  man  is  that  he  might  have 
joy. 

2.  Remember,  joy  comes  by  developing  and 
using  my  talents,  not  only  for  myself  but  for  hu- 
manity. 

3.  Remember  to  approach  my  daily  problems 
with  love  in  my  heart  for  those  involved  —  ivork 
and  do  my  best  —  and  trust  in  God  for  the  reward. 

U.  Remember  not  to  worry  too  much  about  the 
yesterdays  nor  fear  too  much  about  the  tomorrows, 
for  the  yesterdays  are  gone  forever  and  the  to- 
morrows never  come;  but  greet  each  dawn  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  adventure,  where  the  inter- 
play of  faith,  love  and  work  either  makes  life 
richer  or  more  miserable,  according  to  my  efforts 
and  attitudes. 

5.  Remember  to  rise  above  adversity  and 
trouble,  for  these  are  given  to  increase  my  patience 
and  sympathies  for  mankind.  In  overcoming  them, 
I  will  progress  nearer  toward  the  salvation  and 
exaltation  all  are  seeking.  Men,  like  rivers,  become 
crooked  by  following  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

6.  Remember  to  be  optimistic  at  all  times,  for 
all  experiences  have  their  bright  side. 

7.  Remember  to  follow  the  Scout  law  and  do 
a  good  turn  daily,  and  thus  increase  the  number 
and  intensity  of  my  friendships.  Friendships  con- 
stitute the  greatest  wealth  on  earth.  Never  hesi- 
tate to  win  friends  by  losing  dollars. 

8.  Remember,  a  truly  Christian  gentleman  al- 
ways has  an  encouraging  word  and  kind  deed  for 
others. 

9.  Remember  to  pray  always;  LEAVE  me  not  in 
temptation  and  deliver  me  from  evil. 

10.  Remember  to  do  the  things  that  increase 
faith  in  God;  for  with  such  faith,  I  ivill  resolve  all 
the  conflicts  of  m.y  mind  and  soul.  It  will  carry 
me  through  great  sorroiv  and  even  through  the 
valley  of  death,  and  yet  be  untroubled  and  leave 
no  bitterness,  but  a  sweet  peace  of  mind  that  all 
is  well  because  God  lives! 

.  .  .  Young  people,  most  of  you  have  been  born 
of  goodly  parents  who  have  a  firm  belief  in  God. 
Do  not  sell  your  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
A  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God. 
Play  the  fool  and  you  must  pay  the  price.- 


'Capitals  are  used  by  the  author  for  emphasis. 


'Excerpted  from   an   address  to   Brigham   Young  University    stu- 
dents, Feb.  24,  1960. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  AARONIC  PRIESTHOOD  ... 

Captured  in  Bronze  and  Granite 

by  Dr.  Avard  T.  Fairbanks'^ 


EVERY  year  more  than  a  mil- 
lion tourists  visit  Temple 
Square  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
devoted  guides  tell  them  the  story 
of  the  Mormon  Pioneers  and  re- 
late some  of  the  historic  events 
which  led  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Gospel.  Regardless  of  their 
reaction  to  our  story,  which  love 
and  duty  impel  us  to  tell  the 
world,  most  of  these  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  leave  the 
temple  grounds  impressed  by  the 
devotion  of  our  Pioneer  Church 
leaders. 

As  the  visitors  step  out  into 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  noisy 
streets  surrounding  Temple 
Square,  they  are  impressed  with 
the  tall  buildings  and  the  green 
trees  which  thrive  where  once  a 
desert  held  sway  on  the  shore  of 
a  salty  inland  sea. 

They  are  impressed  with  what 
they  see,  just  as  they  were  im- 
pressed with  their  visit  to  Temple 
Square,  where  they  saw,  among 
other  things,  a  memorial  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood. 

Since  the  Presiding  Bishopric 
commissioned  me  to  do  this  me- 
morial to  the  restoration  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  I  have  be- 
come firmly  convinced  that  they 
were  seeking  a  tangible  reminder 
of  this  great  event  —  something 
for  both  our  own  people  and  "the 
stranger  within  our  gates"  to  see 
and  remember. 

As  plans  for  the  memorial  be- 


(For  Course  11,  lesson  of  February  12, 
Restoration  of  the  Priesthood";  for  Course  3, 
lesson  of  February  5,  "Adam  Held  the  Priest- 
hood"; for  Course  7,  lesson  of  February  19, 
"The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Is  Restored"; 
for  Course  13,  lesson  of  March  5,  "Priest- 
hood"; and  for  Course  29,  lesson  of  March  19, 
"Restoration    of    Priesthood    Authority.") 

*Dr.  Fairbanks  is  a  consultant  in  fine  arts, 
professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Sculpture  and  a  lecturer  in  anatomy  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  at  the  University  of 
Utah.  He  holds  the  following  degrees;  B.F.A,, 
1925,  Yale  University;  M.F.A.,  1929,  University 
of  Washington;  M.A.,  1933,  and  Ph.D.,  1936, 
University  of  Michigan. 


gan  to  take  shape,  I  became  con- 
scious of  the  objective  of  Bishop 
Joseph  L.  Wirthlin  and  his  coun- 
selors. Bishop  Thorpe  B.  Isaacson 
and  Bishop  Carl  W.  Buehner.  I 
became  aware  of  their  intense 
desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
as  many  people  as  possible  the 
significance  of  this  historic  event 
of  May  15,  1829,  which  led  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
fullness  in  this  dispensation. 

I  examined  carefully  the  value 
of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  and  its 
program  as  directed  by  the  Pre- 
siding Bishopric.  I  recalled  how 
it  had  influenced  my  own  life  and 
the  lives  of  rtiy  eight  sons,  all  of 
whom  had  come  up  through  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  and  all  of 
whom  are  now  honorable  holders 
of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood. 
With  excusable  parental  pride,  I 
saw  an  aggressive  program  of 
character  building  as  it  shaped 
and  guided  my  sons  toward  wor- 
thy objectives  and  high  ideals, 
which  resulted  in  honest  achieve- 
ment. 

The  authority  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  is  generally  held  by 
young  men.  And  why  not?  Such 
Biblical  names  as  Samuel  and 
David  remind  us  that  God  can 
use  youthful  instruments  to  fur- 
ther His  purposes,  and  Joseph 
Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  were 
still  under  25  when  they  received 
the  authority  to  baptize  from 
John  the  Baptist,  who  was  him- 
self only  about  30  when  his  life 
was  ended.  John  the  Baptist  re- 
stored the  Priesthood  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  apostles  Peter, 
James  and  John.  Thus  authori- 
tative guidance  for  young  priest- 
hood bearers  appears  early  in 
Church  history. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  nev- 
er ceased  to  laud  those  heavenly 


messengers  who  brought  the  Gos- 
pel to  him.  His  story  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood and  the  part  Oliver  Cowdery 
played  in  that  glorious  event  is 
most  inspiring.  A  memorial  to 
such  an  event  would,  of  necessity, 
have  to  be  impressive  and  sincere. 
It  could  in  no  way  detract  from 
the  spiritual  influence  the  restor- 
ation has  had  upon  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
both  young  and  old. 

Three  figures  became  conspicu- 
ously important  in  the  planning 
of  this  monument :  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery.  Because  restoration 
came  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
this  factor  could  not  be  over- 
looked. Humility  and  strength  of 
character  were  called  for  in  the 
kneeling  figures,  as  well  as  the 
vigor  of  youth  and  the  determined 
acceptance  of  their  divine  calling. 

In  the  monument,  John  the 
Baptist,  as  a  resurrected  being, 
was  elevated  above  the  two  mor- 
tals in  order  to  comply  with  de- 
scriptions given  us  by  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith.  The  memorial 
seemed  to  call  for  a  grouping 
without  ornate  embellishments 
which  might  detract  from  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Beneath  the  three  bronze  fig- 
ures the  following  beautiful  in- 
scription appears,  telling  the 
world  just  what  took  place  on 
May  15,  1829,  before  our  Church 
was  restored  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Latter-day  seer 
and  revelator : 

John  the  Baptist,  Joseph  Smith, 
Oliver  Cowdery  in  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood. 

This  event  occurred  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
the  fifteenth  of  May,  1829,  near 
Harmony,  Pennsylvania. 
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As  he  created  the  memorial  to  the  restoration  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood, Dr.  Fairbanks  recalled  what  the  priesthood  means  in  his  life. 


Joseph  Smith  in  his  writings 
states: 

A  messenger  from  heaven  de- 
scended in  a  cloud  of  light, 

And  having  laid  his  hands  upon 
us,  he  ordained  us,  saying: 

"Upon  you  my  fellow  servants, 
in  the  name  of  Messiah  I  confer 


the  Priesthood  of  Aaron,  which 
holds  the  keys  of  the  ministering 
of  angels,  and  of  the  gospel  of 
repentance,  and  of  baptism  by 
immersion  for  the  remission  of 
sins;  and  this  shall  never  be  taken 
again  from  the  earth,  until  the 
sons  of  Levi  do  offer  again  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord  in  right- 


eousness."   (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, Section  Thirteen.) 

Erected  by  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood in  the  year  1957. 

In  1960,  the  Presiding  Bishop- 
ric commissioned  me  to  create  a 
similar  memorial.  In  response,  I 
prepared  a  bronze  relief  mounted 
on  a  large  granite  shaft.  This 
memorial  was  erected  near  the 
place  where  the  marvelous  restor- 
ation event  occurred  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

To  me,  the  two  monuments  call 
to  visual  attention  a  beautiful 
story  of  the  courage  required  of 
two  young  men  to  face  a  world 
of  unbelievers.  It  was  my  intent, 
and  I  felt  it  to  be  that  of  the 
Presiding  Bishopric,  that  these 
monuments  should  touch  the 
hearts  of  all  who  hear  or  read 
the  story  of  these  men  and  this 
incident.  The  monuments  might 
also  encourage  them  to  learn  more 
about  the  priesthood  and  what  it 
has  meant  in  the  lives  of  our 
Church  members,  many  of  whom 
hold  positions  of  business  and 
government  leadership  through- 
out the  world. 

Both  memorials  were  erected 
with  funds  donated  by  holders  of 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  This  also 
is  important,  for  many  young 
men  took  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  project.  Now  that 
we  have  shown  the  world  how 
the  priesthood  was  restored,  we 
must  live  up  to  its  every  precept. 

The  Presiding  Bishopric,  in 
inviting  contributions  for  the 
erection  of  these  memorials,  has 
confronted  all  of  us  with  this 
challenge : 

"We  must  honor  our  priesthood, 
for  it  does  mean  as  much  to  us 
as  we  are  telling  the  world  it 
does." 

These  monuments  remind  us  all 
to  prepare  for  the  day  when  ". . . 
the  sons  of  Levi  do  offer  again 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord  in 
righteousness." 
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Men  of  good  will  are  courteous 


by  Earl  J.  Glade 


THE  four  gospels  are  replete  with  instances 
revealing'  that  Jesus  was  a  great  exemplar  as 
a  man  of  good  will.  He  was  the  soul  of  courtesy 
and  gracious  consideration  in  dealing  with  His 
friends,  associates  and  disciples.  Following  are 
two  examples  of  the  many  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  which  illustrate  these  qualities  in  Jesus : 

And  they  brought  unto  him  also  infants,  that 
he  would  touch  them:  but  when  his  disciples  saw 
it.  they  rebuked  them. 

But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him,,  and  said,  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Luke  18: 
15,  16.) 

Jesus'  reply  is  one  which  embodies  the  most 
sublime  of  Christian  concepts.  He  thus  showed 
himself  to  be  an  exemplar  of  good  will  and  cour- 
tesy, even  to  the  humblest  of  the  humble :  a  little 
child. 

For  over  nineteen  centuries,  this  concept  has 
been  pronouncedly  Christian.  In  this  thrilling 
utterance,  Jesus  raised  consideration  of  the  child 
to  an  elevation  it  had  never  known  before. 

A  second  illustration  is  the  Saviour's  contact 
with  an  adult  —  a  friendly  meeting  with  a  woman 
of  Samaria  who  came  to  draw  water  at  the  well. 

Jesus  asked  her  for  a  drink  of  water.  She  an- 
swered him  by  asking: 

. . .  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink 
of  me,  which  am.  a  woman  of  Samaria?  for  the 
Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 

Although  Jesus  understood  this  well  and,  more- 
over, knew  she  was  a  woman  living  in  sin,  He 
treated  her  graciously. 

Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her.  Whoso- 
ever drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again:  But 
whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life. 

The  woman  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  Mes- 
sias  Cometh,  which  is  called  Christ:  when  he  is 
come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things. 

{For  Course  27,  lesson  of  February  19,  "God  Is  Good"?  for 
Course  3,  lesson  of  January  15,  "Jesus  Christ";  for  Course  13,  lesson 
of  February  26,  "Jesus,  the  Redeemer";  for  Course  23,  lesson  of  Janu- 
ary 29,  "Teaching  about  Persons  and  Their  Qualities";  and  for 
Christmas.) 


Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am 
he.  .  .  and  he  abode  there  two  days.  And  many 
more  believed  because  of  his  own  word.  (John  4: 
9,  13,  14,  25,  26,  40,  41.) 

Although  He  was  firm  in  dealing  with  her  and 
her  sin,  no  one  could  have  been  more  gracious  to 
this  strange  woman  nor  more  considerate  of  her 
than  was  Jesus  at  the  well. 

Good  Will  Is  Associated  with  Christmas 

In  this  great  Christmas  season,  when  much  of 
the  entire  world  commemorates  the  birth  of  Jesus 
and  when  good  will  among  humanity  is  given  its 
greatest  stressing,  it  is  so  appropriate  that  we 
Latter-day  Saints  also  ponder  the  significance  of 
these  vital  expressions:  good  will,  consideration 
of  others,  courtesy. 

Men  of  good  will  are  indeed,  courteous. 

In  giving  emphasis  to  this  theme,  it  might  be 
well  to  quote  the  Saviour's  own  phrasing  of  the 
Golden  Rule: 

.  .  .  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets.    (Matthew  7:12.) 

Courtesy,  therefore,  can  no  doubt  be  identified 
as  an  outstanding  Christian  trait.  Both  parents 
and  teachers  should  try  most  earnestly  to  commu- 
nicate acts  of  courtesy  to  young  children,  first,  by 
being  personally  courteous,  and,  second,  by  teach- 
ing simple,  specific  acts  of  courtesy  themselves. 

For  example,  young  children  should  learn  early 
to  use  such  expressions  of  courtesy  as :  "Yes  sir." 
*'No  thank  you."  "Good  morning."  "Thank  you, 
sir."  "You  are  very  kind."  "I  must  run  home, 
Mother  is  waiting."  **I  do  appreciate  your  help," 
etc. 

Children  should  learn  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  these  expressions  and  to  use  them  articulate- 
ly. They  are  at  once  evidence  of  gentility. 

Leaders  Are  Gracious 

Over  the  years,  experience  has  taught  that  truly 
important  people  are  almost  always  thoughtful, 
gracious  and  considerate.  This  is  generally  true 
of  leaders.  Courtesy  is  considered  highly  vital  in 
their  public  relations. 
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These  traits  are  evident,  not  only  in  religious 
people,  but  also  in  those  who  are  important  in  the 
field  of  business,  social  and  political  affairs.  They 
are  basic  elements  of  greatness.  When  this  truth 
is  forgotten,  the  whole  world  is  grievously  shocked. 

In  our  workaday  experiences,  there  are  so  many 
opportunities  to  be  courteous.  These  opportunities 
can  find  expression  everywhere.  For  instance, 
when  two  people  are  conversing,  a  third  person 
should  not  "barge"  in  without  meeting  the  proper 
social  amenities  —  that  is,  without  having  graci- 
ously asked  permission. 

If  one  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  his  identity 
is  known  in  meeting  one  individual  or  a  group, 
he  should  immediately  give  his  name.  It  is  dis- 
courteous in  introductions  to  embarrass  a  person 
by  asking,  "Don't  you  remember  me?"  Older  peo- 
ple, particularly,  do  not  have  the  power  of  quick 
recall.  They  may  know  the  party  involved,  but 
they  cannot  immediately  recall  his  name.  They 
should  not  be  put  through  a  memory  quiz  and  be 
made  to  feel  uncomfortable.  Courteous  people 
avoid  causing  such  embarrassment. 


///  all  His  dealings  with  people — His 
jiiinds,  associates  and  disciples — 
J  en  us  set  the  greatest  example  of  courtesy, 
good  will  and  gracious  consideration. 

Hlx  meeting  with  the  Samaritan  woman  at 
the  well  illustrates  this.   He  knetv 
she  was  living  in  sin  and  dealt  with  her 
firmly,  yet  He  treated  her  graciously. 


Courtesy  in  Handshakes 

In  a  handshake  greeting,  friendly  ardor  is  not 
displayed  by  a  knuckle-crunching,  bone-crushing 
grasp.  Rather,  one  who  is  courteous  is  mindful 
that  elderly  folks  sometimes  have  arthritic  hands 
and  appreciate  just  a  restrained,  courteous 
handshake.  The  so-called  "pump-handle"  type  of 
handshake  is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  good 
Church  nor  good  social  standing. 

The  mark  of  gentility  should  be  evident  every- 
where. Courteous  people,  for  example,  have  a 
gracious  telephone  manner.  They  speak  articulate- 
ly. They  are  very  cautious  about  the  use  of  such 
expressions  as  "uh  huh  and  unh  uh."  If  they  dial 
improperly  and  secure  a  wrong  phone  number,  they 
courteously  thank  the  person  who  goes  to  the 
trouble  to  respond.  They  do  not  huffily  hang  up 
the  telephone  receiver. 

President  David  0.  McKay's  presiding  at  a 
Church  conference  gives  a  masterful  example  of 
courtesy  in  dealing  with  the  public. 

Examples  in  Courtesy 

Courtesy  finds  expression  in  hundreds  of  little 
acts  such  as  the  following :  A  gentleman  rises  when 
a  lady  enters  the  room;  a  gentleman  lifts  his  hat 
when  greeting  a  lady  on  the  street ;  after  an  intro- 
duction, when  parties  meet  subsequently,  the  lady 
should  speak  first.  Courteous  adults  are  gracious 
to  children  and  listen  to  them  intently  or  give  a 
nod  of  recognition  if  they  cannot  attend  to  the 
child  at  once.  A  courteous  person  does  not  take 
himself  too  seriously,  keeps  on  the  modest  side, 
reprimands  no  one  in  another's  presence,  makes 
a  joke  on  himself  if  the  occasion  warrants,  etc. 

Remember,  expressions  of  courtesy  are  evi- 
dences of  gentility. 
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I.    Introduction 

Nearly  everyone  will  recognize  that  this  title 
is  taken  from  the  series  of  posters  sent  out  by  the 
General  Authorities  of  our  Church.  There  are 
some  important  concepts  involved  in  this  title  of 
which  everyone  should  be  aware. 

The  first  lesson  in  this  series  (see  the  November 
issue  of  The  Instructor,  page  366)  indicated  that 
the  main  objective  of  an  individual's  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saviour,  is  to  obtain  eternal  or  lasting 
joy.  It  was  further  stressed  that  understanding 
and  living  the  teachings  given  by  the  Saviour  are 
the  means  by  which  this  objective  can  be  achieved. 

This  lesson  examines  what  it  means  to  be  hon- 
est with  one's  self  in  the  ways  taught  by  the 
Saviour. 

IL    Main  Concept 

An  individual  will  most  likely  be  honest  with 
himself  and  adhere  to  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour, 
if  he  understands  Him  and  His  mission. 

If  one  really  understood  that  the  Saviour  has 
made  and  continues  to  make  tremendous  contribu- 
tions in  helping  us  achieve  the  same  joy  He  Him- 
self has  known,  he  would  be  motivated  in  the 
strongest  way  to  understand  and  to  live  His  teach- 
ings. 

The  central  emphasis  of  this  lesson,  therefore, 
concerns  itself  with  the  question  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  devotion  to  the  Saviour's  teachings. 
It  is  a  study  in  motivation.  For  example,  one  might 
attend  Church  and  obey  the  commandments  be- 
cause it  has  become  traditional  in  his  family  to  do 
so  or  for  various  other  reasons. 

But  the  real  Christian  is  concerned  with  more 
important  motivating  factors  which  cause  him  to 
give  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  His  teachings  and 
His  Church. 

III.   Supporting  Concepts 

In  order  to  understand  these  factors  and  the 


(For  Course  21,  lesson  of  January  8,  "In  the  Way  of  Happiness"; 
for  Course  27,  lesson  of  March  5,  "Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"; 
and  for  home  use.) 
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main  concept  of  this  lesson,  let  us  examine  some 
supporting  concepts,  all  concerned  with  character- 
istics of  the  Saviour. 

1.  He  is  the  executive  of  this  earth.  Our  Heav- 
enly Father  gave  Him  the  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility  for  organizing  and  direct- 
ing all  the  human  beings  who  come  here. 
He,  therefore,  possesses  divine  authority. 
(See  "The  Baby  Jesus,"  cover;  "The  Trans- 
figuration," center  spread ;  and  "A  Promise 
to  Book  of  Mormon  Readers,"  page  400.) 

2.  He  loves  us,  His  brothers  and  sisters.  How 
many  individuals  will  each  of  us  meet  in  our 
lives  who  demonstrate  their  love  for  us  as 
He  has  done  ?  How  many  are  willing  to  give 
their  lives  for  us  as  He  did  ?  How  many  are 
capable  of  teaching  the  kind  of  joy-produc- 
ing principles  He  taught?  How  many  have 
ever  found  it  possible  to  create  an  organi- 
zation with  the  kind  of  individual  growth 
opportunities  found  in  His  Church?  (See 
"I  Will  Establish  My  Church  among  Them," 
page  424.) 

3.  He  has  a  sacred  respect  for  each  human 
being.  He  created  organizations  to  help  each 
person  develop  his  potentialities  more  fully 
and  efficiently.  (See  "The  Growth  of  Our 
Freedom,"  page  428.) 

4.  He  is  an  extremely  intelligent  and  divine 
person,  possessing  vast  experience,  knowl- 
edge, wisdom  and  skill.  Having  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe.  He  performed 
many  acts  that  were  "miracles"  to  those  who 
observed  them.  The  acid  test  of  time  has 
revealed  His  wisdom.  (See  "Sharing  Brings 
Joy,"  page  411.) 

5.  He  is  able  to  give  us  assistance  to  the  de- 
gree that  we  meet  certain  conditions.  He 
taught  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  law. 
These  laws  have  irrevocable  effects  upon  us 
depending  upon  whether  we  obey  or  disobey 
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them.  (See  "Science  and  Religion,"  page 
398;  "The  Growth  of  Our  Freedom,"  page 
428.) 

If  one  obeys  the  laws  of  which  He  made 
us  aware,  great  joy  comes  into  one's  life. 
If,  for  example,  one  has  faith,  repents  of 
his  sins,  is  baptized  by  proper  authority 
into  His  Church  and  strives  with  integrity 
to  live  His  teachings,  he  will  receive  gifts 
of  profound  joy  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See 
"God  Provides  a  Way  if  We  Keep  His  Com- 
mandments," page  426.) 

IV.  Perception  and  Understanding 

A  perception  and  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  Saviour  can  thus  provide  every  individual 
with  the  strongest  of  reasons  for  giving  loyalty 
to  His  teachings.  One  finally  comprehends  that 
with  such  devotion  he  will  achieve  the  most  inten- 
sive, extensive  and  eternal  joy  possible.  What 
would  be  the  basic  characteristics  of  such  a  Chris- 
tian? 

A.  He  would  be  aware  of  the  covenants  he 
made  when: 

1.  He  was  baptized. 

2.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Priesthood. 

3.  He  partook  of  the  Sacrament. 

4.  He  was  married  in  the  temple. 

B.  When  given  an  assignment  as  an  adminis- 
trator or  teacher  in  his  Church,  he  would 
give  devotion  to  the  assignment.  As  a  teach- 
er, he  would  consider  his  students  as  chil- 
dren of  their  Heavenly  Father  as  well  as 
their  earthly  parents.  He  would  not  consider 
them  as  statistics  in  a  classroom.  (See  "The 
Power  of  Love  in  Teaching,"  page  422.) 

C-  He  would  seek  specific  goals  which  render 
lasting  joy:  knowledge  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated in  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour;  wis- 
dom; service  to  his  fellow  human  beings, 
including  his  mate,  his  children,  his  stu- 
dents and  those  who  "despitefully  use  him." 
(See  "The  Patriarchal  Blessing,  a  Gift  and 
a  Guide,"  page  420 ;  "Our  Child  Is  Coming 
Soon,"  page  396;  "A  Father's  Gift,"  page 
395.) 

V.  Kind  of  Joy  to  Be  Received 

A.  He  would  know  the  joy  of  becoming.  From 
an  increase  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  skill 
he  feels  an  expansion  of  his  personality. 
(See  "Men  of  Good  Will  Are  Courteous," 
page  404;  "A  Promise  to  Book  of  Mormon 
Readers,"  page  400.) 

B.  He  would  know  the  joy  of  giving.  "Then 
give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have,  and 
the  best  will  come  back  to  you."  He  would 
know  the  joy  that  comes  from  loving  one's 
friends  and  enemies.  (See  "Sharing  Brings 
Joy,"  page  411 ;  "Christmas — the  Happiest 
Season  of  the  Year,"  page  393.) 


C.  He  will  know  the  joy  of  a  partnership  with 
Divine  Beings.  (See  "The  Patriarchal  Bless- 
ing, a  Gift  and  a  Guide,"  page  420 ;  "Science 
and  Religion,"  page  398 ;  "Tragedy  or  Des- 
tiny?" page  408.) 

VI.    Method  of  Presentation 

A.  As  usual,  let  each  member  of  the  family  in- 
dicate the  main  theme,  concept  or  objective 
of  his  Sunday  School  lesson  and  point  out 
what  specific  things  he  intends  to  do  to 
apply  the  lesson  in  his  life  during  the  com- 
ing week. 

B.  The  following  ideas  might  be  helpful  in 
presenting  the  lesson. 

1.  The  leader  of  the  discussion  might  ask 
the  various  family  members  to  tell  what 
things  motivate  them  to  do  what  they  do. 

2.  Have  someone  discuss  the  basic  reasons 
why  we  should  apply  the  Saviour's  teach- 
ings in  our  lives. 

3.  Let  each  member  of  the  family  indicate 
some  important  covenants  that  one 
makes  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  What 
is  the  nature  of  each  of  these  covenants? 

4.  Most  human  beings  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  question  of  prestige  or 
status  among  their  fellow  human  beings. 
Have  someone  develop  the  thought  that 
to  have  status  with  the  Saviour  is  the 
most  important  status  that  anyone  can 
achieve.  Why  is  this  so? 

C.  It  is  suggested  that  the  family  members 
memorize  the  following  passages :  John  14 : 
23,  27,  and  Doctrine  and  Covenants  132:5. 


Suggested    Agenda   for   Home   Evening 

Hymn:  "Choose  the  Right,"  Hymns — Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  110.— Family. 

Discussion :  What  each  family  member  learned  in  his 
Sunday  School  class  and  how  he  will  apply  it 
in  his  life. 

Musical  Number :    A  child. 

Lesson:    "Be  Honest  with  Yourself." — Father  leads. 

A.  Discussion:  Family  members  discuss  what 
things  motivate  them  to  do  what  they  do. 

B.  One  family  member  discusses  the  basic  rea- 
sons why  we  should  apply  the  Saviour's  teach- 
ings in  our  lives. 

C.  Each  family  member  indicates  some  important 
covenants  that  one  makes  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
and  tells  the  nature  of  each  of  these  cov- 
enants. 

D.  Talk :  A  family  member  develops  the  thought 
that  to  have  status  with  the  Saviour  is  the 
most  important  status  that  anyone  can 
achieve,  and  tells  why  this  is  so. 

Restful  game:    To  be  selected  beforehand. 

Scripture  Memorization:  Family  will  memorize  scrip- 
tures as  suggested  in  lesson  outline. 

Blackboard  Story:  "Sharing  Brings  Joy."— Mother 
tells. 

Hymn:  "How  Lovely  Are  the  Messengers,"  The  Chil- 
dren Sing,  No.  186. — Children. 

Prayer. 
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TRAGEDY  or 
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DESTINY? 


THERE  have  been  many  tragedies  of  late,  and 
since  so  many  people  seem  to  blame  every 
so-called  tragedy  upon  the  Lord  and  are  frustrated 
at  what  seems  to  be  a  calamity,  may  I  present  to 
you  a  few  thoughts  which  I  hope  may  ease  tensions, 
stimulate  sane  thinking  and  possibly  answer,  at 
least  partially,  some  of  the  questions  so  often  asked 
and  so  seldom  answered? 

The  daily  paper  screamed  the  headlines :  "Plane 
Crash  Kills  43.  No  Survivors  of  Mountain  Trage- 
dy"; and  thousands  of  voices  joined  in  a  chorus: 
"Why  did  the  Lord  let  this  terrible  thing  happen?" 

"Why  should  the  young  mother  die  so  young? 
Why  should  her  eight  children  be  left  motherless? 
Why  did  not  the  Lord  heal  her  of  her  malady?" 

A  little  child  was  drowned;  another  was  run 
over.    "Why?" 

...  A  young  man  died  in  the  mission  field  and 
people  critically  questioned:  "Why  did  not  the 
Lord  protect  this  youth  while  he  was  doing  prose- 
lyting work?" 

I  wish  I  could  answer  these  questions.  Some- 
time we  will  understand  and  be  reconciled.  The 
following  conclusions  are  my  own,  and  I  take  full 
responsibility  for  them. 

God  and  Tragedies 

Was  it  the  Lord  who  directed  the  plane  into 
the  mountain  to  snuff  out  the  lives  of  its  occupants, 
or  were  there  mechanical  faults  or  human  errors? 

Did  God  take  the  life  of  the  young  mother  or 
prompt  the  child  to  toddle  into  the  canal  or  guide 
the  other  child  into  the  path  of  the  oncoming  car? 

Did  the  Lord  cause  the  man  to  die,  or  was 
the  death  of  the  missionary  untimely?  Would  it 
have  been  better  to  have  occurred  years  earlier 
or  later?  Answer,  if  you  can. 

Now  a  final  question.  Could  the  Lord  have  pre- 
vented these  tragedies?  The  answer  is  YES.  The 
Lord  is  omnipotent  with  all  power  to  control  our 
lives;  and  save  us  even  from  death. 

But  the  basic  Gospel  law  is  free  agency.  To 
force  us  to  be  careful  or  righteous  w^ould  be  to 
nullify  that  fundamental  law,  and  growth  would 
be  impossible. 


(For  Course  13,  lesson  of  February  5,  "God  among  Men";  for  Course 
17,  lesson  of  February  19,  "God's  Character";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of 
January  29,  "Trust  God,"  lesson  of  February  5,  "The  Fatherhood  of 
God,"  and  lesson  of  February  19,  "God  Is  Good";  and  of  general 
interest.) 


by  Elder  Spencer  W.  Kimball 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


Should  we  be  protected  always 
from  hardship,  pain,  suffering, 
sacrifice  or  labor?  If  we  look  at 
mortality  as  a  complete  existence, 
then  pain,  sorrow,  failure  and 
short  life  could  be  a  calamity. 
But  if  we  look  upon  the  whole 
life  as  an  eternal  thing  stretching  far  into  the 
pre-mortal  past  and  into  the  eternal  post-death 
future,  then  all  happenings  may  be  in  proper 
perspective  and  may  fall  into  proper  place. 

Is  there  not  wisdom  in  His  giving  us  trials 
that  we  might  rise  above  them,  responsibilities 
that  we  might  achieve,  work  to  harden  our  muscles, 
sorrows  to  try  our  souls?  Were  we  not  permitted 
temptations  to  test  our  strength,  sickness  that  we 
might  learn  patience,  death  that  we  might  be 
immortalized  and  glorified? 

Those  Who  "Die  in  the  Lord" 

Apparently  the  Lord  did  not  consider  death 
always  a  curse  or  tragedy,  for  He  said:  ".  .  . 
blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord, . . ."  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  63:49.) 

Death,  which  seems  such  a  calamity,  could  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise. 

If  we  say  that  early  death  is  a  calamity,  a 
disaster  or  a  tragedy,  would  it  not  be  saying  that 
mortality  is  preferable  to  earlier  entrance  into  the 
spirit  world  and  to  eventual  salvation  and  exalta- 
tion? If  mortality  be  the  perfect  state,  then  death 
would  be  a  frustration;  but  the  Gospel  teaches  us 
there  is  no  tragedy  in  death,  but  only  in  sin. 

In  recording  his  vision  of  "The  Redemption 
of  the  Dead,"  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  said : 

. .  .  And  as  I  wondered  .  .  .  I  perceived  that  the 
Lord  went  not  in  person  among  the  wicked  and  the 
disobedient  who  had  rejected  the  truth  .  .  .  but 
behold,  from  among  the  righteous  He  organized 
His  forces  .  .  .  and  commissioned  them  to  go  forth 
and  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel.  .  . 

.  .  .  Our  Redeemer  spent  His  time  .  .  .  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  instructing  and  preparing  the 
faithful  spirits  .  .  .  who  had  testified  of  him  in 
the  flesh,  that  they  might  carry  the  message  of  re- 
demption unto  all  the  dead  unto  tvhom  He  could  not 
go  personally  because  of  their  rebellion  and  trans- 
gression, . .  ^ 

If  All  Were  Healed 

Some  people  become  bitter  when  oft-repeated 
prayers  seem  unanswered.  Some  lose  faith  and 
turn  sour  when  solemn  administrations  by  holy 
men  seem  to  be  ignored  and  no  restoration  seems 
to  come  from  repeated  prayer  circles.  > 


^Joseph   F.   Smith,    Gospel  Doctrine,   1928   edition;    Deseret   Book 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  598,  599. 
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Should  all  prayers  be  immediately  answered 
according  to  our  selfish  desires  and  our  limited 
understanding,  then  there  would  be  little  or  no 
suffering,  sorrow,  disappointment  or  even  death; 
and  if  these  adversities  were  not,  there  would  also 
be  an  absence  of  joy,  success,  resurrection,  eternal 
life  and  Godhood. 

"Through  Deep  Waters" 

Being  human  we  would  expel  from  our  lives, 
sorrow,  distress,  physical  pain  and  mental  anguish 
and  assure  ourselves  of  continual  ease  and  com- 
fort; not  understanding  that  suffering  can  make 
saints  of  people  as  they  learn  patience,  long  suffer- 
ing and  self-mastery.  The  sufferings  of  our  Sav- 
iour were  part  of  His  education. 

Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience 
by  the  things  which  he  suffered;  And  being  made 
perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation 
unto  all  them  that  obey  him.    (Hebrews  5:8,  9.) 

...  If  not  "appointed  unto  death,"  and  if  suffi- 
cient faith  is  developed,  life  can  be  spared.  But 
it  is  evident  that  even  the  righteous  will  not  al- 
ways be  healed,  and  even  those  of  great  faith  will 
die  when  it  is  according  to  the  purpose  of  God. 
Joseph  Smith  died  in  his  thirties,  as  did  the  Sav- 
iour.   Solemn  prayers  were  answered  negatively. 

There  are  people  who  are  bitter  as  they  watch 
loved  ones  suffer  agonies  and  indeterminable  pain 
and  physical  torture.  Some  would  charge  the  Lord 
with  unkindness,  disinterest  and  injustice.  We 
are  so  incompetent  to  judge! 

Limitless  Power  with  Limited  Vision 

The  power  of  the  priesthood  is  limitless,  but  God 
has  wisely  placed  upon  each  of  us  certain  limita- 
tions. I  may  develop  priesthood  power  as  I  perfect 
my  life.  I  am  grateful  that  even  through  the  priest- 
hood I  cannot  heal  all  the  sick.  I  might  heal  people 
who  should  die.  I  might  relieve  people  of  suffer- 
ing who  should  suffer.  I  fear  I  would  frustrate 
the  purposes  of  God.  .  . 

Everyone  must  die.  Death  is  an  important 
part  of  life.  Of  course,  we  are  never  quite  ready 
for  the  change.  Not  knowing  when  it  should  come, 
we  properly  fight  to  retain  our  life. 

Why  are  we  so  afraid  of  death?  Is  eternity 
so  frightful?   So  awful? 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  confirmed: 

The  Lord  takes  many  away,  even  in  infancy, 
that  they  may  escape  the  envy  of  man,  and  the 
sorrows  and  evils  of  this  present  world;  they  were 
too  pure,  too  lovely,  to  live  on  this  earth.  There- 
fore, if  rightly  considered,  instead  of  mourning 
we  have  reason  to  rejoice  as  they  are  delivered  from 
evil,  and  we  shall  soon  have  them  again.  .  .  The 
only  difference  between  the  old  and  the  young  dy- 
ing is,  one  lives  longer  in  heaven  and  eternal  light 


and  glory  than  the  other,  and  is  freed  a  little  sooner 
from  this  miserable,  wicked  world.^ 

The  Lord  said: 

And  again,  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  he  that 
hath  faith  in  me  to  be  healed,  and  is  not  appointed 
unto  death,  shall  be  healed.  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 42 :48.) 

If  he  "is  not  appointed  unto  death !"  That  is  a 
challenging  statement.  I  am  confident  that  there 
is  a  time  to  die.  I  am  not  a  fatalist.  I  believe 
that  many  people  die  before  "their  time*'  because 
they  are  careless,  abuse  their  bodies,  take  unnec- 
essary chances. 

"A  Time  to  Every  Purpose  under  Heaven" 

In  Ecclesiastes  we  find  this  statement: 

To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose  under  the  heaven:  A  time  to  be 
born,  and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to  plant,  and  a  time 
to  pluck  up  that  which  is  planted.  (Ecclesiastes 
3:1,2.  See  also  7:17.) 

I  believe  we  die  prematurely  but  seldom  exceed 
our  time  very  much,  though  there  are  exceptions. 

Lehi  and  Nephi,  the  sons  of  Helaman,  who  con- 
verted many  thousands,  were  put  in  prison  without 
food.  The  persecutors  tried  to  slay  them  but  they 
were  encircled  about  as  if  by  fire.  The  missionaries 
spoke  boldly:  ".  .  .  ye  cannot  lay  your  hands  on 
us  to  slay  us."   (Helaman  5 :26.) 

Frequently  the  Redeemer  mentioned,  "My  hour 
is  not  come."  Then  as  He  approached  Jerusalem 
the  last  time.  He  announced  to  His  disciples :  "My 
hour  is  come." 

Heber  C.  Kimball  was  given  an  unusual  prom- 
ise by  the  Lord,  showing  His  control  of  our  desti- 
nies. He  was  subjected  to  a  test  which,  like  the 
one  given  Abraham,  was  well-nigh  unthinkable. 
Comfortless  and  in  great  perplexity  he  importuned 
the  Prophet  Joseph  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Prophet  received  this  revelation: 

Tell  him  to  go  and  do  as  he  has  been  command- 
ed, and  if  I  see  that  there  is  any  danger  of  his 
apostatizing,  I  will  take  him  to  myself. 

Walking  by  Faith  with  God 

God  controls  our  lives,  guides  and  blesses  us, 
but  gives  us  our  agency.  We  may  live  our  lives  in 
accordance  with  His  plan  for  us,  or  we  may  fool- 
ishly shorten  or  terminate  them. 

I  am  positive  in  my  mind  that  the  Lord  has 
planned  our  destiny.  Sometime  we  will  understand 
fully;  and  when  we  see  back  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  future,  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  many 
of  the  happenings  of  this  life  which  seemed  so 
difficult  for  us  to  comprehend.^ 


^Joseph  Smith,  Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  IV,  1950 
edition;  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  pages  553,  554. 

^Excerpted  from  an  address  to  Brigham  Young  University  stu- 
dents, Dec.   6.  1955. 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


Pictures  and  real  objects  are  among  the  teaching  for  children.  Such  teaching  tools  are  effective 
aids  which  will  bring  the  ideas  and  concepts  of  in  creating  a  lasting  impression  and  in  directing 
Sunday  School  lessons  into  a  clearer  understanding       the  children  toward  greater  living  of  the  Gospel. 

Make  Learning  Real 


Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  my  path.    (Psalm  119:105.) 

THE  above  words  express  the  potential  which 
each  class  period  holds  for  the  teacher.  The 
ideas  within  the  lesson  content  are  the  living  ma- 
terials which  are  to  be  brought  meaningfully  and 
impressively  to  the  learner.  Out  of  the  process,  a 
reaction  and  understanding  can  take  place  that 
will  cause  the  principles  or  ideas  to  become  the 
very  fiber  of  one's  life — of  a  person's  deep-seated 
feelings  and  convictions,  of  his  habits  and  of  every- 
thing he  does. 

So  did  the  Saviour  teach.  ".  .  .  Did  not  our 
heart  burn  within  us,  .  .  .  ?"  (Luke  24:32)  spoke 
they  who  had  heard  his  words  at  Emmaus,  a  village 
near  Jerusalem. 

And  how  did  He  teach? 

Jesus  taught  by  the  use  of  pictures.  He  had  no 
chart,  colored  prints,  lantern  slides  nor  moving 
picture  film;  but  He  was  surrounded  by  human 
beings  alive  with  the  problems  of  existence,  en- 
vironed by  plants  and  animals  demanding  that  life 
find  expression  in  growth  and  encompassed  by 
winds,  rain  and  sunshine  at  once  both  friend  and 
enemy  of  man.  He  taught  outdoors,  and  nature 
provided  the  lantern,  slide  and  screen.  What  na- 
ture lacked.  He  added  skillfully  with  words.  In  this 
manner,  Jesus  painted  simple  likenesses:  grapes 
from  thorns,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  white  sep- 
ulchres, salt  of  the  earth,  light  under  a  bushel. 

But  Jesus  reached  farther  with  His  picture- 
teaching.  He  invented  stories  —  not  fables  with 
talking  animals,  not  allegories  with  each  character 
and  incident  having  special  meaning,  but  parables 
created  to  prove  one  central  point,  only  one  spirit- 
ual truth.    Such  stories  are  remembered.  .  .   But 


the  story  once  in  mind  may  serve  as  food  for 
thought.  After  days,  weeks,  years,  the  central 
point,  the  spiritual  truth,  begins  to  be  recognized 
and  finally  understood.  Thus,  the  parable  is  a  sort 
of  leaven  that  leavens  the  "loaf"  of  understanding. 
Jesus  was  truly  a  master  at  this  kind  of  teaching.^ 

We,  too,  should  learn  to  teach  with  as  much 
naturalness  as  possible  and  find  our  vividness  by 
keeping  all  of  our  presentations  close  to  real  things. 

Little  children  learn  much  through  the  physical 
senses.  Things  they  can  actually  see,  touch,  smell 
or  taste  make  lasting  impressions.  A  wise,  under- 
standing teacher,  anxious  to  make  the  lessons  "live" 
for  children,  will  make  a  habit  of  using  those  aids 
which  make  lesson  ideas  more  effective. 

Junior  Sunday  School  manuals  carry  sugges- 
tions for  lesson  presentation ;  these  include  materi- 
als to  use  and  plans  for  using  them.  Careful  selec- 
tion is  very  important.  Each  aid  selected  for  use 
in  a  particular  lesson  must  contribute  toward  the 
development  of  the  major  idea  of  the  lesson.  If 
the  aid  does  not  do  this,  it  should  not  be  used. 
Pictures;  real  objects,  such  as  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  household  items,  Fast  Day  contribution 
envelopes,  tithing  receipts ;  and  the  Bible  are  among 
the  teaching  aids  commonly  suggested  as  a  means 
of  bringing  the  ideas  of  the  lesson  into  practical 
understanding.  Let  us  collect  these  teaching  tools 
and  present  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  help 
children  direct  their  lives  toward  greater  living  of 
the  Gospel. 

— Eva  May  Green. 


^Carl  F.  Eyring,  Good  Tidings  to  All  People,  1949;  Deseret  Sixnday 
School  Union  Board,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  46,  47. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


"The  Transfiguration" 


THE  STORY 

Following  Peter's  great  confession  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  ".  .  . 
Jesus  took  Peter,  James  and  John  and  with  them  ascended  a  high 
mountain,  where  they  would  be  reasonably  safe  from  human  intrusion. 
There  the  three  apostles  witnessed  a  heavenly  manifestation,  which 
stands  without  parallel  in  history;  in  our  Bible  captions  it  is  known 
as  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ. 

"One  purpose  of  the  Lord's  retirement  was  that  of  prayer,  and 
a  transcendent  investiture  of  glory  came  upon  Him  as  He  prayed. 
The  apostles  had  fallen  asleep,  but  were  awakened  by  the  surpassing 
splendor  of  the  scene,  and  gazed  with  reverent  awe  upon  their 
glorified  Lord.  '.  .  .  The  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered, 
and  his  raiment  was  white  and  glistering.'  {Luke  9:29.)  His  gar- 
ments, though  made  of  earth-woven  fabric,  *.  .  .  became  shining, 
exceeding  white  as  snow;  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.' 
{Mark  9:3.)  '.  .  .  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  .  .  .'  {Matthew 
17:2.)  Thus  was  Jesus  transfigured  before  the  three  privileged 
witnesses. 

"With  Him  were  two  other  personages,  who  also  were  in  a 
state  of  glorified  radiance,  and  who  conversed  with  the  Lord.  These, 
as  the  apostles  learned,  by  means  not  stated,  though  probably  as 
gathered  from  the  conversation  in  progress,  were  Moses  and  Elias, 
or  more  literally  to  us,  Elijah;  and  the  subject  of  their  conference 
with  Christ  was  '.  .  .  his  decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem.'  As  the  prophet  visitants  were  about  to  depart,  *.  .  . 
Peter  said  unto  Jesus,  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here:  and  let 
us  make  three  tabernacles ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
for  Elias:    not  knowing  what  he  said.'   {Luke  9:31,  33.) 

"The  sublime  and  awful  solemnity  of  the  occasion  had  not  yet 
reached  its  climax.  Even  as  Peter  spake,  '.  .  .  behold,  a  bright  cloud 
overshadowed  them :  and  behold  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud,  which  said. 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear  ye  him.' 
It  was  Elohim,  the  Eternal  Father  who  spake;  and  at  the  sound  of 
that  voice  of  supreme  Majesty,  the  apostles  fell  prostrate.    Jesus 

{Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 
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"The  Transfiguration" 


THE  STORY  (Concluded) 

came  and  touched  them  saying,  '.  .  .  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid.' 
{Matthew  17:5,  7.)  When  they  looked,  they  saw  that  again  they 
were  alone  with  Him.  .  . 

"What  of  actual  communication  passed  in  the  conference  of 
Jesus  with  Moses  and  Elijah  is  not  of  full  record  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Gospels.  .  .  The  apostles  were  [however]  to  be  guided  neither 
by  Moses  nor  Elijah,  but  by  Him,  their  Lord,  Jesus  the  Christ.  .  . 

"The  mountain  on  which  the  Transfiguration  occurred  is  neither 
named  nor  otherwise  indicated  by  the  Gospel-writers  in  such  a  way 
as  to  admit  of  its  positive  identification.  Mount  Tabor,  in  Galilee, 
has  long  been  held  by  tradition  as  the  site,  and  in  the  sixth  century 
three  churches  were  erected  on  its  plateau-like  summit,  possibly  in 
commemoration  of  Peter's  desire  to  make  three  tabernacles  or  booths, 
one  each  for  Jesus,  Moses  and  Elijah.  Later,  a  monastery  was  built 
there.  Nevertheless,  Mount  Tabor  is  now  rejected  by  investigators, 
and  Mount  Hermon  is  generally  regarded  as  the  place.  Hermon 
stands  near  the  northerly  limits  of  Palestine,  just  beyond  Caesarea 
Philippi,  where  Jesus  is  known  to  have  been  a  week  before  the 
Transfiguration.  Mark  (9:30)  distinctly  tells  us  that  after  His 
descent  from  the  mount,  Jesus  and  the  apostles  departed  and  went 
through  Galilee.  .  ."^ 

THE  PICTURE 

Portrayed  in  this  picture  we  see  one  of  the  greatest  happenings 
in  the  life  of  the  Saviour  and  the  three  apostles,  Peter,  James  and 
John,  It  was  a  manifestation  of  such  import  and  magnificence  that 
it  was  beyond  their  power  of  comprehension  at  the  time.  Peter 
immediately  wanted  to  mark  the  spot,  but  that  was  not  permitted. 
Here  we  see  two  of  the  three  apostles  as  they  gaze  in  surprise  and 
worshipful  awe  at  Jesus,  with  Moses  on  one  hand  and  Elijah  on 
the  other.  This  and  the  resurrection  were  the  greatest  moments 
of  their  lives. 

—Marie  F.  Felt, 


iJames  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  1916  edition;  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  370-376. 


A  BLACKBOARD  STORY 


By  example,  Jesus  taught  that . . . 

Sliaring 
brings  joy 


Not  wishing  to  send  the  multitude  away  hungry,  Jesus  took  the  five 
loaves,  blessed  and  brake  them  and  asked  His  disciples  to  pass 
them  among  the  people;  and  He  divided  the  two  fishes  among  them. 


by  Marie  F.  Felt 


And  Jesus,  when  he  came  out,  saw  much  people, 
and  was  moved  with  compassion  toward  them,  be- 
cause they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd: 
and  he  began  to  teach  them  many  things. 

—Mark  6:34. 

IT  was  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  land  where  Jesus 
lived ;  and  in  the  synagogue  (or  church)  there, 
Jesus  began  to  teach.  He  told  the  people  of  many 
things  that  our  Heavenly  Father  wanted  them 
to  know.  They  were  astonished  at  His  wisdom. 
They  had  known  Him  only  as  ".  .  .  the  carpenter, 
the  son  of  Mary,  the  brother  of  James,  and  Joses, 
and  of  Juda,  and  Simon."  They  also  knew  His 
sisters,  the  Bible  tells  us.  It  was  hard  for  them 
to  believe  that  He  was  different  from  all  other 
men;  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  our  Heavenly 
Father.  "And  he  marvelled  because  of  their  un- 
belief. And  he  went  round  about  the  villages, 
teaching." 

One  day,  ".  .  .  he  called  unto  him  the  twelve, 
and  began  to  send  them  forth  by  two  and  two ; . . ." 
He  told  them  to  "...  take  nothing  for  their  jour- 
ney, save  a  staff  [a  stick  or  a  rod  to  be  used  in 
walking  or  climbing]  only;  no  scrip  [the  small 
wallet  or  bag  of  skin  in  which  shepherds  carried 
bread  and  other  food] ,  no  bread,  no  money  in  their 
purse:  But  be  shod  [covered  on  the  feet]  with 
sandals ;  and  not  put  on  two  coats.  . .  And  they  went 
out,  and  preached  that  men  should  repent  [which 
means  to  be  sorry  for  the  wrong  things  that  they 
had  done  and  to  determine  to  do  only  good  things 
instead]  .'* 

Just  how  long  the  apostles  were  gone,  the  Bible 


(For  Course  2,  lesson  of  December  4,  "Jesus  Showed  Us  How  to 
Love  One  Another";  for  Course  3,  lesson  of  January  15,  "Jesus 
Christ";   and  for  Course  5,  lesson  of  January  1,  "Faith.") 


does  not  tell  us.  But  when  they  did  return,  they 
met  with  Jesus  and  ".  .  .  told  him  all  things,  both 
what  they  had  done,  and  what  they  had  taught." 

After  listening  to  their  report,  Jesus  thought 
it  wise  for  His  apostles  to  go  away  from  the 
crowds  to  rest  a  while.  There  were  so  many 
people  about  that  there  was  hardly  time  to  eat. 
"And  they  departed  into  a  desert  place  by  ship 
privately." 

There  were  people,  however,  who  saw  where 
Jesus  and  His  apostles  went.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  them  to  return  so  that  they  could  hear  more 
of  their  wonderful  teachings,  they  followed  them. 

When  Jesus  saw  them,  He  was  not  angry  nor 
unhappy.  Instead,  He  felt  sorry  for  them,  for  they 
seemed  to  Him  ".  .  .  as  sheep  not  having  a  shep- 
herd :  . . ."  They  needed  someone  to  lead  them  and 
to  tell  them  what  was  right  for  them  to  do,  "and 
he  began  to  teach  them  many  things."  As  He 
spoke  to  them  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  He  also 
healed  their  sick. 

As  the  evening  approached,  the  disciples  be- 
came worried.  There  was  a  large  crowd,  and  they 
were  a  long  way  from  home.  The  Bible  calls  the 
area  where  they  were  gathered  "a  desert  place." 
It  was  also  time  for  their  evening  meal.  Anxious- 
ly the  disciples  said  to  Jesus,  "Send  them  away, 
that  they  may  go  into  the  country  round  about,  and 
into  the  villages,  and  buy  themselves  bread:  for 
they  have  nothing  to  eat."  (Mark  6 :2-36.) 

Jesus  did  not  like  to  send  all  of  these  good 
people  away  hungry,  as  well  as  tired;  so  He  told 
the  disciples  to  give  them  something  to  eat.  In 
answer,  Philip  said,  ". . .  Two  hundred  pennyworth 
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of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one 
of  them  may  take  a  little."  {John  6:7.)  There 
". . .  were  about  five  thousand  men,  beside  women 
and  children"  there.  {Matthew  14:21.) 

One  of  the  disciples,  Andrew,  who  was  Simon 
Peter's  brother,  then  said,  "There  is  a  lad  here, 
which  hath  five  barley  loaves,  and  two  small  fishes : 
but  what  are  they  among  so  many?"  Jesus,  how- 
ever, knew  what  He  would  do.  And  He  said,  ". . . 
Make  the  men  sit  down.  Now  there  was  much 
grass  in  the  place.  .  ."  {John  6:9,  10.) 

And  they  sat  down  in  ranks,  by  hundreds,  and 

by  fifties. 

And  when  he  had  taken  the  five  loaves  and  the 
two  fishes,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  blessed, 
and  brake  the  loaves,  and  gave  them  to  his  disci- 
ples to  set  before  them  [the  Tnultitude  of  peopW] ; 
and  the  two  fishes  divided  he  among  them,  all. 

And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled.  (Mark 
6:40-42.) 

When  the  people  were  finished  eating,  Jesus 
told  the  disciples  to  gather  all  the  food  that  was 
left  because  He  wanted  nothing  wasted.  When  this 
had  been  done  they  had  ". .  .  filled  twelve  baskets 
with  the  fragments  of  the  five  barley  loaves,  .  .  ." 
and  the  fishes. 

"Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the  mira- 
cle that  Jesus  did,  said,  This  is  of  a  truth  that 
prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world."  {John 
6:13,14.) 

They  wanted  so  very  much  to  honor  Him  by 
making  Him  their  king,  but  this  was  not  what 
Jesus  wanted.  Instead,  He  knew  that  it  had  been 
a  long  day  and  that  His  disciples  were  weary  and 
needed  rest.  He  told  them  ". .  .  to  get  into  a  ship, 
and  to  go  before  him  unto  the  other  side  [of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee] ,  while  he  sent  the  multitudes  away. 


"And  when  he  had  sent  the  multitudes  away, 
he  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray:  and 
when  the  evening  was  come,  he  was  there  alone." 
{Matthew  U:22,2S.) 


How  to  Present  the  Blackboard  Story 


to 


Scene   I:     Jesus   instructs   the  disciples   as   they   leave 
preach. 

Scenery:  On  the  blackboard  (we  suggest  that  it  be  a 
rather  large  one) ,  draw  with  the  side  of  your  chalk 
a  scene  with  rolling  hills  on  each  side  and  a  road 
leading  off  in  the  distance.  On  this  scene  draw 
stick  figures  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  to  whom 
He  is  giving  instructions. 

Action:  Jesus  is  telling  these  fine  helpers  what  to  take 
with  them  and  what  He  wants  them  to  do. 

Scene  II:  Jesus  receives  the  disciples  as  they  return  to 
report. 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  I  with  the  exception  that 
many  people  will  be  in  the  background.  These 
background  figures  need  not  be  distinct  —  just 
masses  of  figures.  To  do  this,  again  use  the  side 
of  the  chalk.  Mass  drawing  gives  body  to  the 
picture. 

Action:  As  Jesus  and  His  disciples  leave  to  go  to  a 
place  of  rest,  remove  with  the  eraser  their  figuses 
and  those  you  have  provided  of  the  people  wfio 
have  been  watching  from  a  distance. 

Scene  III:    The  crowds  join  Jesus  and  His  disciples. 

Scenery:  On  the  blackboard  provide  a  background  of 
hills  and  draw  many  people  sitting  around  in  lis- 
tening position.  Draw  Jesus  and  His  disciples  in 
front,  facing  them. 

Action:  The  crowd  is  hungry  and  the  disciples  want 
to  send  them  home.  Jesus  does  not  agree.  Andrew 
finds  a  boy  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  Draw 
him  near  Jesus  holding  his  little  basket,  Andrew 
standing  nearby. 

Scene  IV:    The  disciples  pass  the  food. 

Scenery:    Draw  the  disciples  among  the  people,   each 

holding  a  basket  of  food. 
Action:    The  disciples  move  among  the  people  giving 

them   food.     When    all   have    eaten,    the    disciples 

gather  the  excess. 

Scene  V :    Jesus  advises  the  crowd  to  return  home. 
Scenery:    Same  as  Scene  III. 

Action:  Jesus  asks  the  people  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  disciples  leave  first,  then  the  crowd  goes. 
Gradually  erase  the  figures  from  the  board. 


Suggested   Scene   Staging 


Blackboard  figures  and  scenes  can  be 
drawn  as  the  story  is  told,  or  they  can 
be  drawn  before  class  begins,  either 
on  the  class  blackboard  or  on  individu- 
al home  blackboards.  Home  blackboards 
can  be  made  by  spraying  cardboard  or 
plywood  with  slate  paint. 


Scene  I 


Scene  II 


Scene  III 


Scene  IV 


Scene  V 
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In  ansiver  to  queries  on  the  subject,  the 
General  Superintendency  says: 


HOLD    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    ON 
STAKE    CONFERENCE    SUNDAY 


THE  First  Presidency  has  reiterated  its  former 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  Sunday  School 
should  be  held  for  those  who  do  not  attend  a  stake 
conference.  The  following  recommendations  are 
made  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  instruction : 

A  Junior  Sunday  School  should  be  held  in  each 
ward  on  conference  Sunday.  Children  who  do  not 
go  to  stake  conference  should  know  that  Sunday 
School  will  be  held  as  usual.  When  attendance 
drops,  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  reduction 
of  the  teaching  staff.  In  the  absence  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  coordinator  should  proceed  with  con- 
ducting the  exercises.  With  much  reduced  attend- 
ance, the  coordinator  could  alternate  with  the 
chorister  in  conducting  the  exercises  and  leading 
the  singing. 

Alternating  teacher^  by  combining  groups 
will  allow  teachers  to  have  every  other  or  third 
or  fourth  stake  conference  Sunday  off  to  attend 
the  conference,  should  they  desire  to  do  so.  The 
sacrament  should  be  provided,  although  the  num- 
ber of  Aaronic  Priesthood  members  available  to 
administer  may  be  reduced.  An  extra  effort  should 
be  made  on  stake  conference  Sunday  to  provide 
an  interesting  and  spiritual  Junior  Sunday  School. 

If  the  attendance  is  greatly  reduced  at  Senior 
Sunday  School,  ushers  and  greeters  may  be  excused 
and  a  member  of  the  superintendency  conducting 
the  exercise  can  perform  this  service.  Only  one 
member  of  the  superintendency  need  be  present. 
A  substitute  organist  and  chorister  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  organist  and  chorister  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  alternate  stake  confer- 
ences. The  secretary  may  also  arrange  for  an 
assistant  on  the  same  basis.  In  some  instances, 
the  secretaries  may  be  excused  and  the  superin- 
tendent may  handle  the  cards  and  rolls,  under 
previous  instruction  by  a  secretary. 

Two-and-one-half-minute  talks  should  be  as- 
signed well  in  advance  so  that  those  assigned  will 
be  present  rather  than  in  attendance  at  stake  con- 
ference. The  sacrament  gem  may  be  led  by  the 
member  of  the  superintendency  who  is  conducting. 

The  superintendency  should  collaborate  with 
the  bishop  and  work  out  a  scheme  for  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Sunday  Schools. 
The  time  could  be  arranged  so  that  the  same  priests 
could  administer  the  sacrament  in  both  sessions 
and  the  same  deacons  could  pass  the  sacrament  in 
both  sessions.   Substantially  fewer  deacons  would 


For  Superintendents 

be  required  to  perform  this  service  on  stake  con- 
ference Sunday.  Care  should  be  taken  that  dupli- 
cate assignments  do  not  occur  which  prevent 
deacons  who  desire  to  attend  stake  conference 
from  doing  so.  If  all  deacons  attend  stake  confer- 
ence, other  Aaronic  Priesthood  or  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  members  should  be  assigned.  Senior 
Aaronic  Priesthood  members  have  often  assisted 
in  passing  the  sacrament  in  Junior  Sunday  School. 

Plans  for  handling  these  matters  are  proper 
problems  for  consideration  in  the  superintendents' 
weekly  council  meeting.  This  planning  should  be- 
gin two  weeks  in  advance  so  that  at  the  meeting 
prior  to  the  stake  conference,  reports  may  be  made 
which  indicate  acceptance  of  assignments  and 
assurances  that  the  assignments  will  be  carried  out. 

When  class  attendance  falls  down,  we  recom- 
mend combining  Courses  7  and  9  in  one  group 
and  Courses  11  and  13  in  another.  If  these  groups 
are  too  small  for  one  class,  we  recommend  combin- 
ing the  four  courses  in  one  group. 

Courses  15  and  17  may  be  combined.  The  Gos- 
pel Doctrine  class  and  other  adult  classes  are  ex- 
cused to  attend  stake  conference.  Should  any 
adult  members  come  to  Sunday  School,  they  should 
meet  with  the  Course  15-17  group.  By  such  an 
arrangement,  teachers  can  be  excused  for  stake 
conference  and  will  only  need  to  meet  their  classes 
on  stake  conference  Sundays  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  General  Board  publishes  a  suggested  uni- 
form lesson  each  quarter  for  stake  conference 
Sunday.  This  lesson,  of  course,  must  be  adapted 
to  the  individual  groups  to  which  it  is  given.  It  is 
always  carried  in  The  Instructor  two  months  be- 
fore the  quarter  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  to  be 
taught.  By  using  the  suggested  lesson,  those  who 
are  excused  to  attend  stake  conference  will  not 
miss  the  regular  lesson,  which  will  be  presented 
the  Sunday  following  stake  conference. 

It  is  recommended  that  on  conference  Sundays 
students  be  dismissed  from  the  classes  rather  than 
having  them  reassemble. 

Prayer  meeting  should  always  be  held.  This  is 
the  inspirational  moment  when  we  humbly  seek 
divine  assistance  from  our  Heavenly  Father  for 
the  carrying  forward  of  our  responsibilities.  We 
also  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  His  Son  that  we 
will  follow  His  teachings. 

A  statement  from  the  First  Presidency  on  this 
subject  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

We  are  pleased  to  reiterate  our  former  instruc- 
tions to  the  effect  that  Sunday  School  should  be 
held  for  those  who  do  not  go  to  conference;  and 
particularly  do  we  feel  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  holding  of  a  Junior  Sunday  School 
in  each  of  the  wards  on  conference  Sundays. 
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Urge  Teachers  to 
Follow  Prescribed. 
Courses 


Superintendents,  what  will  you 
do  if  a  teacher  or  a  group  of 
students  come  to  you  and  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  substitute  a  course 
of  study  of  their  own  choosing  for 
the  regular  course  offered  for 
their  group  in  1961? 

Fortunately,  only  1.4  per  cent 
of  the  classes  taught  in  1959  were 
not  following  their  courses,  while 
98.6  per  cent  of  the  classes  fol- 
lowed the  courses  of  study  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Board. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  refuse 
such  requests  because  of  friend- 
ships or  because  of  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  effectively  teach  the 
proposed  off -course  subject. 

May  we  suggest  six  reasons  why 
it  is  desirable  that  all  classes 
follow  the  prescribed  courses  of 
study. 

1.  The  30  courses  offered  by 
the  Sunday  School  are  a  graded 
series.  They  take  into  considera- 
tion the  age  group  involved  and 
the  frequency  with  which  subject 
matter  should  be  repeated  to  most 
effectively  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  Repetition  in  successive 
years  is  avoided.  The  interest  of 
students  is  destroyed  when  they 


find  in  a  subsequent  year  that 
they  are  studying  substantially 
the  same  material  and  subject 
matter  as  they  had  the  year  be- 
fore. 

3.  The  courses  of  the  Sunday 
School  are  chosen  to  avoid  con- 
flicts with  other  auxiliary  organ- 
izations and  with  the  seminary 
system.  To  be  studying  the  same 
subjects  in  more  than  one  organ- 
ization at  a  time  destroys  the 
interest  of  the  students. 

4.  An  off-course  subject  leaves 
the  teacher  without  the  aid  of 
stake  preparation  meeting  assist- 
ance. There  is  no  department 
teaching  the  subject  matter.  Stake 
preparation  meeting  helps  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Board  are 
not  available  to  assist  a  stake 
board  member  and  a  ward  teacher 
engaged  in  presenting  an  off- 
course  subject. 

5.  Most  likely  the  off -course 
subject  is  composed  of  material 
brought  together  by  the  teacher, 
which  material  may  not  have 
been  approved  by  the  Reading 
Committee  of  the  General  Au- 
thorities. All  Sunday  School 
course  material  is  approved  by 
the    Reading    Committee   before 


being  offered  to  Sunday  Schools 
for  study. 

6.  People  who  move  from  one 
ward  or  stake  to  another  are 
gratified  ofttimes  by  attending 
Sunday  School  in  their  new  loca- 
tion and  finding  that  they  are  in 
the  same  course  on  approximately 
the  same  subject  as  when  they 
left  their  former  residence. 

We  believe,  superintendents, 
you  perform  a  great  service  to 
the  Sunday  School  cause  when 
you  urge  all  superintendents  and 
teachers  to  follow  the  prescribed 
courses  of  study  in  1961. 

— Superintendent 
Lynn  S.  Richards. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

It  is  requested  that  again  in 
1961,  a  genealogical  class  in  Sun- 
day School  be  recruited,  as  was 
done  in  1960.  For  instructions 
regarding'  this  assignment,  please 
refer  to  the  article  which  ap- 
peared on  page  58  of  the  Pebpu- 
ary,  1960,  Instructor,  "The  Gen- 
ealogical Class  in  Sunday  School." 
Additional  copies  of  that  issue  are 
available  at  the  Sunday  School 
office,  50  North  Main  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City  11,  Utah,  for  35  cents 
a  copy.  Copies  of  the  article  alone 
can  be  obtained  upon  request  to 
The  Instructor  office,  same  ad- 
dress. 

— General  Superintendent 
George   R,  Hill. 
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Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Who  Receives  Teacher  Training  Certificates? 

Q.  Who  is  entitled  to  graduation  certificates 
from  Teacher  Training  classes? 

A.  Under  the  stake  plan,  the  stake  superintend- 
ency  issues  certificates  of  completion  and  furnishes 
bishops  and  superintendents  with  the  names  of 
those  who  have  completed  the  course.  Under  the 
ward  plan,  the  ward  superintendent  issues  certifi- 
cates of  completion  and  furnishes  the  bishop  with 
the  names  of  those  who  have  completed 'the  course. 
It  is  recommended  that  certificates  of  completion 
be  issued  only  to  those  who  do  complete  the  course. 

Do  Teacher  Trainers  Receive  Certificates? 

Q.  Should  a  certificate  be  issued  to  the  teacher 

trainer  for  teaching  the  course  ? 


A.  The  teacher  is  not  a  student  trainee  called 
by  the  bishop  to  take  the  class.  Certificates  are 
ordinarily  issued  only  to  those  who  are  students 
of  the  course  and  who  complete  the  course. 

Is  Class  Attendance  Needed  for  Graduation? 

Q.  7s  reading  of  the  manual  at  home  regarded 
as  having  "taken  the  course?" 

A.  No.  Only  those  who  attend  regularly  organ- 
ized classes  through  the  completion  of  the  course 
are  entitled  to  the  certificate.  (See  The  Sunday 
School  Handbook,  March,  1959  edition ;  pages  60, 
61.) 

— Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


Memorized  Recitations 


Course  No.  9 

for  Feb.  5, 1961 

To  be  memorized  by  students 
in  Course  No.  9  during  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  recited  in 
the  worship  service  February  5 
(taken  from  Course  No.  9,  Lead- 
ers of  the  Scriptures)  : 

".  .  .  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and 
my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer ; 

"The  God  of  my  rock;  in  him 
will  I  trust :  he  is  my  shield,  and 
the  horn  of  my  salvation,  my  high 
tower,  and  my  refuge,  my  sav- 
iour; thou  savest  me  from  vio- 
lence." 

—II  Samuel  22:2,3, 


Course  No.  15 
for  Feb.  5,1961 

To  be  memorized  by  students 
in  Course  No.  15  during  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  recited  in 
the  worship  service  February  5 
(taken  from  Course  No.  15,  Life 
in  Ancient  America)  : 


"For  the  fulness  of  mine  intent 
is  that  I  may  persuade  men  to 
come  unto  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob,  and  be  saved." 

— 1  Nephi  6 :4. 


Coming  Events 

Dec.  4,  1960 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  Evening  Program 

•  •    • 

Dec.  25,  1960 

Sunday  School 

Christmas  Worship  Service 

•  •    • 
Jan.  1,1961 

Pupil  Advancement ; 
New  Courses  Begin 


Jan.  15,  1961 
"100-per-cent"  Sunday 
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Teacher  Improvement  Lesson,  Monthly  Preparation  Meeting,  February,  1961 


Four  Suggestions  to 
Sunday  School  Teachers 


by  Leonard  W.  Rice 


TEACHING  is  an  art  in  which  the  qualities 
of  the  teacher's  personality  and  his  creative 
imagination  largely  determine  success.  From  the 
entire  activity  of  a  person's  life  he  attains  con- 
viction, generosity,  compassion,  confidence  and  self- 
discipline  —  plus  a  vast  body  of  resource  material 
which  he  uses  constantly. 

A  teacher  entering  a  classroom  brings  with 
him  his  childhood  experiences,  his  formal  school- 
ing, his  mission,  his  military  experience,  his  family 
experience,  his  travel,  his  occupation  and  even  his 
conversations  with  hie  neighbors  during  the  last 
week.  All  these  provide  him  with  background  ma- 
terial and  give  him  dignity  and  stature.  The  quali- 
ty of  teaching  done  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church  depends  first  upon  the  richness  and  depth 
of  the  lives  of  our  people. 

But  teaching  is  also  a  science  which  can  be 
learned.  A  person  with  a  very  rich  background 
may  be  a  poor  teacher.  He  may  fail  to  "get  across," 
may  fail  to  motivate  others,  may  have  trouble 
with  discipline.  The  following  four  suggestions  are 
based  on  proved  education  principles  and  are  of- 
fered with  the  hope  of  helping  teachers  to  improve 
their  work  in  the  Sunday  School. 

Find  Meanings  and  Applications  within  Self,  First 

First,  let  the  teacher  practice  looking  within 
himself  for  the  meanings  and  applications  of  Gos- 
pel principles  before  he  looks  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  for  a  teacher  to  have  available 
the  printed  resources  of  the  Church  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Joseph  Smith  to  the  latest  conference  ad- 
dresses, but  these  can  be  the  teacher's  undoing. 
Let  the  teacher  preparing  a  lesson  on  prayer  say 
to  himself,  "Come  now,  what  has  prayer  really 
meant  to  me?"  Under  most  circumstances,  the 
teacher  will  find  material  within  his  own  experi- 
ences which  will  give  his  instruction  vitality  and 
interest.  First-hand  experience,  though  less  dra- 
matic, carries  conviction  and  authority  and  will 
get  attention  impossible  for  second-hand  experi- 
ence. 

Take  Responsibility  for  What  is  Taught 

Second,  let  the  teacher  learn  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  class.  A  good  teacher  is,  of 
course,  democratic  in  giving  others  a  voice  in  plan- 


ning the  classwork,  and  through  careful  assign- 
ments he  uses  the  talents  of  others.  The  General 
Board  of  the  Sunday  School  prefers,  and  so  ad- 
vises, that 'the  teacher  remain  with  the  assigned 
topic  for  the  day,  but  it  also  expects  him  to  am- 
plify and  adjust  the  manual  material  —  adding  his 
own  experience  and  understanding  —  to  meet  the 
needs  of  his  class.  A  good  teacher  will  not  con- 
sider himself  to  be  a  mere  pipeline  through  which 
someone  else  is  speaking.  He  will  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught. 

Vary  Teaching  Methods  as  Lesson  Requires 

Third,  let  the  teacher  vary  his  methods  from 
week  to  week  as  the  nature  of  each  lesson  seems 
to  require;  but  let  him  remember  that,  in  general, 
lively  class  discussion  centered  around  a  problem 
is  the  most  stimulating  kind  of  teaching.  Lecturing 
does  have  a  place  in  teaching.  At  times  nothing 
is  more  suitable  than  that  the  teacher  or  some 
other  person  expound  a  principle  formally  and 
without  interruption  for  a  short  period.  Still, 
teachers  often  fail  just  because  they  talk  too  much. 
More  pathetic  is  the  teacher  who  genuinely  wants 
class  discussion  but  does  not  know  how  to  control 
nor  motivate  it. 

Control  of  discussion  is  vital.  A  discussion  that 
gets  out  of  hand  or  in  which  strong-willed  persons 
take  over  the  class  may  be  worse  than  no  discussion 
at  all.  A  teacher  must  courteously  hold  his  class 
to  the  subject  by  constantly  repeating  the  thought. 
Discussion  unguided  and  uncontrolled  often  results 
from  timidity  or  inadequate  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  A  well-prepared  teacher  will 
usually  have  sufficient  confidence  to  be  forceful, 
and  he  will  have  little  trouble  keeping  abreast  of 
other  well-prepared  people  and  fitting  what  is  said 
into  the  problem  being  treated.  He  will  also  see 
to  it  that  the  discussion  moves  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problem  being  discussed  so  that  people  will 
not  leave  his  class  feeling  that  nothing  was  con- 
cluded. 

A  few  teachers  motivate  their  classes  to  ani- 
mated discussions  by  deliberately  creating  argu- 
ments in  order  to  stimulate  class  members  to  speak 
out.  Such  an  exercise  can  be  very  enlightening. 
But  our  people  have  deep  feelings  about  their  reli- 
gion.   Contention  over  sacred  matters  will  cause 
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unwholesome,  depressed  feelings  among  class  mem- 
bers which  will  destroy  the  basic  purposes  for 
which  the  Sunday  School  is  intended.  A  teacher  is 
fortunate  if  occasionally  an  argument  does  arise 
in  his  class.  But  he  should  turn  if  off  quickly  by 
finding  some  area  of  agreement  between  the  con- 
tending parties  and  ignoring  for  the  time  the  areas 
of  disagreement. 

Discussion  that  is  both  lively  and  wholesome 
can  be  motivated  if  the  teacher  will  remember  and 
act  upon  a  few  basic  facts :  First,  there  will  be  no 
discussion  unless  people  are  thinking.  Second,  no- 
body can  or  will  think  unless  he  has  a  problem. 
Thinking  is  problem  solving.  The  teacher,  there- 
fore, who  wishes  to  motivate  a  discussion  will  cen- 
ter the  attention  of  his  class  upon  a  problem 
which  is  real  and  vital.  Discussion  follows  auto- 
matically as  each  person  in  the  class,  realizing  that 
a  solution  is  important,  contributes  his  own  ex- 
perience and  learning  toward  a  common  solution. 

In  structuring  a  discussion  by  means  of  a  prob- 
lem, a  teacher  may  thoughtlessly  play  the  "guess- 
what's-on-my-mind"  game.  That  is,  he  knows  the 
answer  to  the  problem  presented,  and  the  class  is 
to  see  who  can  give  the  answer.  But  most  people 
will  refuse  to  join  the  game.  A  problem  is  some- 
thing for  which  no  solution  exists  at  a  given  time 
and  place.  As  soon  as  a  solution  is  found,  a  prob- 
lem ceases  to  exist. 

If  the  teacher  asks  a  class  how  much  or  what 
kind  of  coercion  he  should  use  on  his  7-year-old 
daughter,  who  has  suddenly  refused  to  accompany 
the  family  to  Sunday  School,  then  he  has  created 
a  discussion  problem  because  the  question  cannot 
be  answered  quickly  and  factually.  The  teacher 
does  not  know  the  answer.  A  group  of  parents 
will  readily  join  in  a  discussion  in  which  they  share 
their  experiences  and  opinions  with  the  teacher, 
which  will  lead  at  least  to  a  solution  upon  which 
the  latter  feels  he  can  act. 

A  problem  will  be  most  alive  and  vital,  and 
therefore  most  likely  to  motivate  discussion,  if  it 
is  presented  by  means  of  an  actual  case.  The 
teacher  who  wants  class  discussion  should  recall 
some  situation  in  which  someone  faced  the  problem 
to  be  discussed.  The  case  makes  the  problem  alive 
and  concrete,  and  the  discussion  can  be  guided  to 
an  analysis  of  the  problem  involved.  Considering 
the  case  of  the  daughter,  people  will  join  in  a  dis- 
cussion who  would  not  say  a  word  if  merely  asked 
the  abstract  question,  "Is  coercion  good  or  bad?" 

Still  another  method  of  stimulating  lively  class 
participation  and  discussion  is  through  assignment. 
Generally  an  assignment  requests  that  a  person 


perform  a  very  specific  task  which  fits  into  the 
over-all  pattern  of  the  lesson  in  a  definite  and 
clearly  understood  way.  The  teacher  will  use  all 
his  knowledge  of  individual  class  members  in  try- 
ing to  adapt  the  assignment  to  their  particular 
talents.  One  of  the  great  values  of  a  Sunday  School 
class  is  the  inspiration  which  comes  through  revela- 
tion of  personality.  Many  quiet  people  have  per- 
sonalities which  can  be  inspiring  to  class  members 
if  the  teacher  can  only  find  them  and  draw  them 
out. 

Subjects  for  assignments  will  vary  greatly; 
but  in  general,  it  is  advised  that  a  person  be  asked 
to  present  a  problem  and  suggest  solutions.  Thus, 
the  assignment  will  become  the  starting  point 
for  class  discussion  to  follow. 

The  amount  of  time  given  a  person  to  prepare 
an  assignment  is  extremely  important.  If  a  teacher 
asks  a  class  member  to  tell  the  qualities  that  made 
the  Apostle  Peter  a  great  leader,  he  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  requires  time  for  study  and  thought. 
But  a  question  like,  "What  are  the  qualities  you 
most  admire  in  Latter-day  Saint  people?"  may 
yield  better  results  if  treated  differently.  Carefully 
studying  people  and  subjects,  the  teacher  may  oc- 
casionally have  better  success  making  assignments 
as  he  walks  into  the  meetinghouse  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. All  possibility  for  class  discussion  can  be 
killed  by  a  person  who  extends  a  five-minute  con- 
tribution into  a  half-hour  oration.  The  same  per- 
son given  just  one-half  hour  to  think  of  something 
pertinent  is  likely  to  be  very  stimulating  and  to 
start  a  lively  and  rewarding  discussion. 

Make  Each  Class  a  Spiritual  Experience 

Fourth,  and  finally,  let  the  teacher  try  to  make 
each  class  a  spiritual  experience.  A  study  of  any 
principle  of  human  behavior  which  helps  people  to 
live  harmoniously  and  righteously  together  is  a 
spiritual  activity  and  worthy  of  treatment  in  Sun- 
day School.  But  by  "spiritual  experience"  I  mean 
these  things  and  something  more:  The  central 
function  of  religion  is  to  enable  men  to  feel  at  home 
in  the  universe  and  to  understand  the  role  they  are 
to  play  there.  After  he  has  life's  necessities,  and 
after  he  has  learned  enough  of  human  nature  to 
get  along  fairly  well  with  his  neighbors,  a  human 
being  still  needs  convictions  about  the  purposes  of 
his  own  life  and  the  nature  of  God.  When  it  is 
said  that  every  Sunday  School  lesson  should  be  a 
spiritual  experience,  it  is  meant  that  it  should  give 
men  faith  in  their  own  capacity  for  noble  behavior, 
reasons  for  such  behavior  and  confidence  in  the 
universe  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
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Choose  tlie  Rlo-lit" 


Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  February 


"Choose  the  Right";  author,  Joseph  L,  Town- 
send  ;  composer,  Henry  A.  Tuckett ;  Hymns  — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No. 
110. 

Here  we  have  another  hymn  with  an  exception- 
ally strong  and  motivating  text — one  especially 
worth  committing  to  memory  for  ready  use  both 
in  singing  and  in  speaking.  Our  speakers  will  do 
well  to  strengthen  their  sermons,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  beautify  them,  by  quoting  liberally  from 
the  hymns  of  the  Church.  This  will  then  give 
opportunity  to  our  choristers  to  let  our  people  sing 
the  hymn  which  was  quoted,  thus  allowing  the 
people  to  sing  a  "grand  amen"  to  that  which  has 
just  been  preached.  The  preacher's  quotations  will 
be  doubly  effective  if  they  are  given  from  memory 
as  opportunity  permits. 

The  author  of  this  hymn,  Joseph  L.  Townsend,^ 
was  one  of  our  finest  hymn  writers.  He  wrote  a 
great  deal  of  poetry.  The  words  of  some  sixteen 
hymns  written  by  him  have  been  loved  and  sung 
by  us  for  many  years.  Among  these  are :  "Let  Us 
Oft  Speak  Kind  Words,"  "When  Jesus  Shall  Come 
in  His  Glory,"  "The  Day  Dawn  Is  Breaking," 
"The  Iron  Rod"  and  "Hope  of  Israel." 

Brother  Townsend  was  a  highly  cultured  man 
with  a  mind  and  soul  sensitive  to  the  beauties  of 
his  environment  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Gospel. 
His  picturesque  home  in  Payson  Canyon  was  an 
ideal  place  for  a  poet. 


^Some  editions  of  our  hymnbook  credit  James  L.  Townsend  with 
authorship  of  this  hymn;  however,  Joseph  L.  Townsend  is  the  author. 


To  the  Chorister: 

The  music  presents  no  difficulties.  The  melody 
is  so  natural,  so  singable,  that  we  will  not  need 
to  give  any  special  instruction  in  its  performance. 
Everyone  knows  it  well,  so  we  can  strive  all  the 
more  easily  to  sing  it  with  heart  and  voice.  Let 
the  tempo  be  moderate,  such  that  it  will  not  call 
attention  to  itself. 

Consider  the  powerful  title  of  this  hymn.  Con- 
sider also  the  beautiful  expressions  which  relate 
to  this  title.  A  good  poet  is  no  ordinary  preacher. 
He  endeavors  to  present  his  message  couched  in 
lovely  phrases,  showing  that  truth  and  right  are 
both  beautiful  to  follow  and  a  delight  to  live. 

Consider,  then,  the  glowing  quality  of  this: 
"And  its  light  [the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit]  is 
forever  shining  o'er  you.  When  in  the  right  your 
heart  confides."  Also  this :  "  [Though]  There's  the 
right  and  the  wrong  to  every  question,  Be  [you] 
safe  through  inspiration's  power."  The  third  stan- 
za is  equally  lovely:  "There  is  peace  in  righteous 
doing,"  and  "Choose  the  right!  there's  safety  for 
the  soul."  Then  in  the  chorus  we  find:  "Let  wis- 
dom mark  the  way  before  [you] ."  We  may  remind 
ourselves  that  if,  unfortunately,  we  should  not  be 
interested  in  wisdom,  the  only  alternative  to  wis- 
dom is  foolishness.  Surely  no  one  wants  to  follow 
foolishness. 

There  is  no  "padding"  in  this  hymn.  The  poet 
filled  it  with  value  of  pure  gold. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 


Rules   for  Congregational   Singing 


In  the  days  of  John  Wesley  (1703-1791),  the 
people  had  hymnbooks  with  words  only.  The  music 
notation,  usually  handwritten,  was  only  on  the 
music  rack  of  the  organist.  Wesley's  rules  for 
congregational  singing  are  still  valid  today.  They 
are  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

1.  Learn  the  tune. 

2.  Sing  the  hymns  as  they  are  printed. 

3.  Sing  all  of  the  hymn.  "If  it  is  a  cross  to 
you,  take  it  up  and  you  will  find  a  blessing." 

4.  Sing  lustily  and  with  a  good  courage. 


5.  Sing  modestly ;  do  not  bawl. 

6.  Sing  in  time;  do  not  run  before  nor  stay 
behind. 

7.  Above  all,  sing  spiritually.  Have  an  eye  to 
God  in  every  word  you  sing.  Aim  at  pleasing  Him 
more  than  yourself  or  any  other  creature.  In  order 
to  do  this,  attend  strictly  to  the  sense  of  what  you 
sing,  and  see  that  your  heart  is  not  carried  away 
with  the  sound,  but  offered  to  God  continually. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  February 


"How  Lovely  Are  the  Messen- 
gers" ;  from  "St.  Paul" ;  composer, 
Felix  Mendelssohn ;  The  Children 
Sing,  No.  186. 

"How  Lovely  Are  the  Messen- 
gers" is  from  the  oratorio,  "St. 
Paul."  An  oratorio  has  a  religious 
text  which  is  usually  taken  from 
the  Bible.  Paul  was  a  messenger 
of  peace,  called  through  the  will 
of  God  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

It  is  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
that  brings  us  peace  and  happi- 
ness. Missionaries  and  teachers 
are  messengers  of  the  Gospel. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  are 
commanded  to  do  is  to  pray  and 
thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for 
our  many  blessings.  Paul 
preached  to  the  Ephesians  say- 
ing: 

Be  ye  therefore  followers  of 
God,  as  dear  children;  And  walk 
in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved 
us,  and  hath  given  himself  for 
us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to 
God.  .  .  (Ephesians  5:1,  2.) 

To  the   Organist: 

Both  the  music  and  the  words 
of  "How  Lovely  Are  the  Messen- 
gers" will  be  new  to  the  children. 
In  Junior  Sunday  School,  organ- 
ists are  encouraged  to  use  the 
new  hymn  of  the  month  as  a 
prelude,  if  the  music  is  new  or 
unfamiliar  to  many  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  should  be  played  during 
the  month  before  the  hymn  is  to 
be  introduced  in  the  worship 
service.  Hearing  the  music  played 
by  the  organist  in  advance  will 
speed  up  the  learning  of  the 
hymn. 

In  contrast  to  the  text  of  this 
hymn,  in  which  the  words  of  all 
three  phrases  are  alike,  the  melo- 
dy line  of  the  music  is  different 
in  all  three  phrases.  However,  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  two  phrases 
is   aUke.    The   music  should   be 


played    smoothly,    observing  the 
six  beats  to  the  measure. 

When  playing  for  the  children 
to  sing,  it  is  suggested  that  or- 
ganists play  the  top  notes,  or 
melody,  together  with  the  bass 
notes.  Also,  only  melody  notes 
should  be  played  for  the  last  three 
counts  of  measure  three  when 
used  as  a  prelude,  as  well  as 
when  used  as  accompaniment. 

To  the  Chorister: 

While  there  are  many  notes 
which  move  step-wise  in  the 
hymn,  there  are  also  skips  which 
are  difficult  and  will  take  time 
to  learn.  Choristers  should  use 
the  interval  pattern  in  teaching 
the  hymn  to  children. 

The  teachings  of  Paul  admon- 
ish us  to  love  others  as  our  Heav- 


enly Father  loves  us,  to  give 
thanks  for  all  things  and  to  obey 
and  honor  our  parents;  and  they 
stress  the  joy  that  comes  from 
doing  good  unto  others.  These 
lessons  are  taught  to  boys  and 
girls  in  the  worship  service  as 
well  as  in  the  class  period.  How- 
ever, the  phrase,  ".  .  .  messengers 
that  preach  us  the  gospel  of 
peace,"  needs  to  be  explained  to 
most  children.  These  words, 
"messengers,"  "preach"  and  "gos- 
pel of  peace,"  should  be  discussed 
and  even  illustrated  by  the  chor- 
ister. 

Knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  this  hymn  will  give 
children  joy  and  happiness  in 
their  hearts  as  they  are  making 
melody  to  their  Heavenly  Father. 
■ — Florence  S.  Allen. 


February  Sacrament  Gems 


For  Senior  Sunday  School 


For  Junior  Sunday  School 


Jesus  said: 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart : 


Jesus  said: 

"And  whoso  believeth  in  me, 
and  is  baptized,  the  same  shall  be     for  they  shall  see  God."^ 
saved;   and  they  are   they  who     —Matthew  s-.s. 
shall    inherit    the    kingdom    of 
God."i 

13  Nephi  11:33. 

Organ  Music  to  Accompany  February  Sacrament  Gems 
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The  Patriarchal  Blessing, 

a  gift  and  a  guide 


by  Elmo  J.  Bergeson^ 


WHILE  I  was  serving  as  a  missionary  in  the 
Southern  States  Mission,  my  mission  presi- 
dent, the  late  Charles  A.  Callis,  told  me  on  one 
occasion  that  a  patriarchal  blessing  was  an  insight 
into  what  we  had  been  in  the  pre-existence  and 
what  it  was  our  privilege  to  become  here.  As  I 
re-read  my  patriarchal  blessing,  it  took  on  a  new 
meaning  of  importance  to  me.  The  value  of  Broth- 
er Callis'  statement  increased  with  my  continued 
study  of  the  Gospel. 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  pre- 
existence,  I  should  like  to  recall  a  few  statements 
from  our  prophets. 

Paul  said: 

IGodl  .  .  .  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed, 
and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.    {Acts  17:26.) 

To  quote  Elder  James  E.  Talmage : 

In  the  antemortal  eternities  we  developed  with 
individual  differences  and  varied  capacities.  .  . 
Everyone  of  us  was  known  by  name  .  .  .  and  from 
among  the  hosts  of  His  unembodied  children  God 
chose  for  special  service  on  earth  such  as  were  best 
suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes.^ 

Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt,  in  speaking  of  eternal 
intelligences,  said: 

. . .  Some  eternal  intelligences  may  be  superior  to 
others,  and  although  some  are  more  noble,  and 
consequently  are  elected  to  fill  certain  useful  and 
necessary  offices  for  the  good  of  others,  yet  the 
greater  and  the  less  may  both  be  innocent,  and 
both  be  justified,  and  be  useful,  each  in  their  own 
capacity;  .  .  .^ 

Joseph  Smith  said: 

Every  man  who  has  a  calling  to  minister  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  was  ordained  to  that  very 


(For  Course  21,  lesson  of  February  5,  "Your  Life  and  Mission"; 
and  for  Course  13,   lesson  of  January   1,   "Eternal  Progression.") 

*Brother  Bergeson  is  patriarch  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Stake. 

1  James  E.  Talmage,  The  Vitality  of  Mormonism,  1919;  The  Gordon 
Press,   Boston,  Massachusetts;   pages  237,  240. 

^Parley  P.  Pratt,  "Heirship  and  Priesthood,"  Journal  of  Discourses, 
Vol.  1.  1854;  F.  D.  and  S.  W.  Richards,  London,  England;  page  258. 


purpose  in  the  Grand  Council  of  heaven  before  the 
world  was.^ 

From  Alma  we  read : 

,  .  .  The  Lord  God  ordained  priests,  after  his 
holy  order,  which  was  after  the  order  of  his  Son, 
to  teach  these  things  unto  the  people  .  .  .  being 
called  and  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  on 
account  of  their  exceeding  faith  and  good  works; . , . 
(Alma  13:1,  3.) 

This  all  being  true,  a  patriarchal  blessing  be- 
comes a  shining  light  and  inspiration  in  our  lives, 
and  we  must  put  and  keep  ourselves  in  a  condition 
to  receive  the  blessing  the  Lord  has  for  us. 

I  have  many  times  been  asked  by  some  people 
questions  such  as,  "Could  I  get  another  blessing? 
Mine  has  been  fulfilled."  Others  have  said  that 
they  were  surprised  or  disappointed  because  they 
were  not  told  they  would  go  on  a  mission  or  work 
in  genealogy  or  use  their  musical  talent  or  be 
married  in  the  temple,  etc. 

This  caused  me  some  concern,  and  often  I 
petitioned  my  Heavenly  Father  about  it.  One  night 
I  awakened  and  was  unable  to  go  back  to  sleep. 
As  I  lay  in  bed,  all  these  questions  started  milling 
through  my  mind;  and  soon  other  thoughts  fol- 
lowed, which  to  me  was  an  answer.  It  came  to  me 
that  a  patriarchal  blessing  was  given  as  an  aid 
and  a  guide,  that  the  Lord  never  intended  to  give 
a  person  a  complete  outline  of  his  life  nor  that 
nothing  but  that  which  was  mentioned  would  ever 
happen  to  him.  I  learned  that  one  should  pursue 
every  Gospel  principle,  that  he  might  be  in  con- 
dition for  the  Lord  to  give  him  added  blessings 
and  talents.  Because  one's  blessing  had  been  ful- 
filled, it  was  not  a  sign  that  his  life  had  come  to 
an  end.  Because  his  blessing  did  not  specify  cer- 
tain things  as  mentioned  above,  it  was  no  sign 
he  would  never  fill  a  mission  nor  get  married  in 
the  temple,  etc. 

The  Lord  has  said: 


^Joseph  Smith,  Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  VI,  1950 
edition;  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  page  364. 
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If  we  put  ourselves  in  condition  to  receive  inspiration  and  guidance  from  the  Lord,  our 
patriarchal  blessings  will  be  as  shining  lights  through  the  mysteries  of  the  great  universe. 


.  .  .  It  is  not  meet  that  I  should  command  in  all 
things;  for  he  that  is  compelled  [might  I  add, 
"told"]  in  all  things,  the  same  is  a  slothful  and  not 
a  wise  servant;  wherefore  he  receiveth  no  reivard. 

Verily  I  say,  men  should  he  anxiously  engaged 
in  a  good  cause,  and  do  many  things  of  their  oivn 
free  will,  and  bring  to  pass  much  righteousness; 

For  the  power  is  in  them,  wherein  they  are 
agents  unto  themselves.  .  .  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 58:26-28.) 

How,  then,  does  a  patriarch  prepare  himself 
to  give  a  blessing?  At  a  recent  stake  conference 
I  heard  Elder  Harold  B.  Lee  say,  "Never  prepare 
a  talk,  but  prepare  yourself  to  give  a  talk."  It 
struck  me  forcibly  how  well  that  advice  pertains 
to  a  patriarch — he  cannot  prepare  a  blessing,  but 
must  prepare  himself  to  receive  and  give  a  blessing. 

A  striking  lesson  was  given  to  me  early  in  my 
experience  as  a  patriarch.  I  was  giving  a  blessing 
to  a  young  girl  whom  I  did  not  know  at  all,  and 
I  had  the  impression  to  tell  her  to  study  and  im- 
prove her  God-given  talent  for  music.  Immediately 
there  followed  the  thought,  "Maybe  she  does  not 
have  any  desire  nor  talent  in  music  and  I  will  be 
making  a  statement  entirely  out  of  place."  So  I 
groped  for  other  thoughts.  I  received  this  im- 
pression a  second  time,  and  for  the  second  time 
I  put  it  out  of  my  mind.  As  I  slowly  proceeded, 
all  at  once  I  realized  that  I  had  told  her  she  should 
apply  herself  to  improve  her  talent  for  music  and 
it  would  be  a  blessing  in  her  life.  As  I  talked  to 
her  after  the  blessing  was  given,  I  learned  that 


she  had  been  discouraged  in  her  music,  and  her 
parents  and  others  had  been  trying  to  reactivate 
her  interest.  Then  she  said  she  knew  what  she 
was  to  do. 

I  feel  that  patriarchs  should  give  blessings  by 
appointment,  then  fast  and  pray  and  keep  an  open 
mind  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  might  be  made 
known.  I  also  feel  that  the  person  receiving  the 
blessing  should  be  humble  and  prayerful  and  ap- 
proach this  appointment  with  the  same  spirit  as 
though  he  were  going  to  the  temple,  where  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  so  manifest.  The  spirit  of  the 
receiver  unites  very  strongly  with  that  of  the 
patriarch  while  the  blessing  is  being  pronounced. 

A  short  time  ago,  soon  after  beginning  a  bless- 
ing for  a  young  man,  I  felt  as  though  I  were  stand- 
ing in  mid-air.  I  could  feel  neither  the  floor  under 
my  feet  nor  the  head  of  the  young  man  under  my 
hands.  He  remarked  afterwards  that  when  I 
started  the  blessing,  my  hands  seemed  heavy  on 
his  head ;  then  they  became  so  light,  he  even  won- 
dered if  I  had  removed  them. 

It  is  my  testimony  that  a  patriarchal  blessing 
is  a  gift  from  the  Lord  and  has  been  a  means  of 
greatly  improving  the  lives  of  many  by  lifting 
them  to  greater  heights  of  obedience  and  faith. 

Patriarchal  blessings  are  sacred  and  personal 
in  nature.  The  extent  of  their  true  value  is  deter- 
mined by  the  will  of  the  recipient  so  to  live  that 
these  blessings  might  be  realized  and  augmented 
by  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 
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Looking  back  five  years  to  when  Sister  Stratford  was 
their  teacher,   these  students  could  testify  to   .   .    . 

The  Power  of  Love 
in  Teaching 

by  Minnie  E.  Anderson 

A  TEACHER  who  gives  of  herself  in  a  way 
that  inspires  the  youth  of  the  Church  to 
think  and  to  grow  in  faith  and  in  Gospel  knowledge 
is  of  tremendous  worth  in  the  sight  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father.  Sister  Ella  Stratford  has  proved  to  be 
such  a  teacher. 

Five  years  ago,  Sister  Stratford's  Course  10 
class  in  the  Monument  Park  Ward,  Monument  Park 
(Salt  Lake)  Stake,  was  filmed  in  unrehearsed  ac- 
tion for  The  Deseret  Sunday  School  convention 
program.  This  film  showed  the  methods  which 
Sister  Stratford  used  to  involve  the  pupils  in  the 
lesson  presentation. 


(For  Course  23,  lesson  of  December  4,  "Classroom  Atmosphere," 
lesson  of  December  11,  "Developing  Love  for  the  Gospel,"  and  lesson 
of  March  12,  "Members  Study  and  Learn  outside  of  Class";  and  for 
all  Gospel  teachers.) 


That  film  was  carried  to  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  to  Australia  and  even  to  Europe, 
and  it  had  an  amazing  effect  upon  all  those  who 
saw  it.  Demonstrated  in  the  film  was  the  value  of 
pupil  participation.  One  has  the  feeling  that  the 
classroom  spirit  depicted  was  a  "giving  and  shar- 
ing" between  the  teacher  and  the  students.  Also 
seen  was  a  contest  between  the  boys  and  the  girls, 
with  each  side  trying  to  find  difficult  questions  in 
the  lesson  which  the  opposite  side  would  be  unable 
to  answer.  Weekly  meetings  were  held  for  both 
sides. 

The  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  were  searched  for  information 
and  verification  of  facts.  One  does  not  give  thought 


KayDean  Pi'ice         Sandra  Hancock 


Brent  Jacob 


Gaylord  Gardner      Lynn  Moore  Lund        Shirley  Glauser 


KayDean  Price:  "I  think  possibly  the  most  wonderful  thing 
that  I  gained  from  Sister  Stratford's  class  was  the  class 
participation,  and  the  desire  it  instilled  in  me  to  come  to 
Church." 

Sandra  Hancock:  "Being  a  member  of  Sister  Stratford's  Sun- 
day School  class  definitely  brought  me  closer  to  the  Church. 
By  actually  studying  lessons  of  the  Life  of  Christ  individu- 
ally, as  well  as  with  the  group,  I  acquired  a  curiosity  and 
desire  to  further  my  knowledge  of  the  Gospel." 

Brent  Jacob;  "I  remember  Sister  Stratford  for  her  patience 
and  devotion  to  each  of  us  as  individuals  and  for  the  love 
which  she  had  for  all  of  us.  I  think  it  is  very  fitting  that 
we  studied  the  Life  of  Christ  under  such  an  influence  of 
love.  Also,  she  induced  us  to  contribute  to  the  class  and, 
thus,  add  to  our  own  experience  and  development." 

Gaylord  Gardner:  "I  believe  that  this  class  has  helped  me 
very  much.  I  know  that  it  has  stimulated  my  interest  in 
Sunday  School.  By  participating  in  class  we  really  absorb 
knowledge  and  it  becomes  part  of  us.  We're  told  to  become 
as  Christ  is  or  try  to  be  like  Him.  I  don't  believe  we  can 
be  like  Him  until  we  know  what  He  was  like  through 
studying  His  life." 


lynn  Moore  Lund:  "I  am  especially  grateful  to  Sister  Strat- 
ford's class  for  the  wonderful  testimony  of  the  Gospel  that 
it  instilled  in  me,  I  can  say  that  I  didn't  have  a  true  testi- 
mony of  the  Gospel  before  I  entered  that  class.  As  we 
studied  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  things  He  did,  it  made 
me  thankful  for  the  blessings  that  I  have  here  on  earth. 
By  adhering  to  the  principles  of  Jesus  we  have  many 
things  to  follow  that  guide  our  lives  in  the  right  direction." 

Shirley  Glauser:  "This  Sunday  School  class  is  proof  of  what 
good,  basic  training  in  the  Church  means.  Every  one  of 
the  members  of  this  class  is  active  in  the  Church  today. 
And  because  of  the  activities  in  which  we  participated  as 
young  children,  a  lasting  friendship  has  continued.  In 
Sister  Stratford's  class,  we  learned  to  accept  responsibility. 
We  learned  the  importance  of  leadership,  the  value  of 
knowledge  and  prayer  and  the  advantages  of  preparation. 
The  reward  we  gained  from  her  teaching  has  been  a  con- 
tinued desire  to  learn  and  live  more  of  the  Gospel." 

Jessie  C'aire  Wagsfaff:  "Sister  Stratford  not  only  impressed 
upon  us  the  idea  that  answers  were  available  to  questions 
that  came  up  in  class,  but  she  also  taught  us  that  answers 
were  also  available  to  problems  in  our  personal  lives.  She 
explained  that  the  Lord  is  always  with  us  and  interested 
in  -What  we  are  doing  and  always  wants  to  help  us  with  the 
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and  study  to  worthwhile  subjects  without  discov- 
ering truth  and  beauty  in  them.  In  this  involve- 
ment, the  students  were  exposed  to  the  soul-satisfy- 
ing principles  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Also  evidenced  was  a  parent-student-teacher 
relationship  in  this  remarkable  class.  Parents  were 
invited  to  meet  with  the  teacher  and  the  class 
members  from  time  to  time  on  a  week  night.  The 
parents,  too,  were  involved  in  the  class  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  Gospel  principles  and  class  activities. 

Those  who  saw  the  film  will  remember  some  of 
the  activities  which  were  pursued  by  the  students, 
such  as  drawing  a  free-hand  map  of  Palestine  on 
the  blackboard  and  locating  towns,  mountains  and 
other  physical  features  of  the  Holy  Land.  Also, 
parts  of  the  lesson  were  often  dramatized  in  panto- 
mime. These  were  unforgettable  experiences  for 
the  young  people  of  the  class. 

In  addition,  and  of  equal  importance  for  the 
success  of  the  class,  was  the  over-all  love  and  sin- 
cerity of  Sister  Stratford.  Each  student  felt  and 
saw  her  devotion  to  her  duties  and  appreciated 
her  warm,  sincere  interest  in  him.  She  studied  each 
pupil — his   personality,   his   needs,   his   interests. 


Birthdays  were  remembered  with  a  note  and  special 
attention  was  given  to  each  student  from  time  to 
time.  As  a  result  of  this  teaching  method  wherein 
a  truth  is  taught,  acted  upon  and  then  made  a  part 
of  each  student's  life,  these  young  people  grew  in 
spirit,  and  their  love  for  the  Gospel  increased. 

Because  so  many  inquiries  have  come  to  the 
Sunday  School  office  asking,  "What  has  become  of 
that  Sunday  School  class?"  a  reunion  was  arranged 
with  Sister  Stratford  and  those  class  members. 
These  young  people  were  interviewed  to  see  how 
they  felt  about  the  Gospel  now.  It  was  found  that 
each  was  still  active  in  the  Church.  They  testified 
that  Sister  Stratford,  through  her  teaching  method 
of  pupil  participation,  had  greatly  influenced  their 
love  of  the  Gospel  and  strengthened  their  desire  to 
be  active  members  of  the  Church. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  are  reproduced, 
for  your  enjoyment  and  enlightenment,  the  testi- 
monies of  these  students. 

Yes,  a  teacher  is  of  great  worth  if,  through  her 
constant  love  and  devotion,  combined  with  her 
methodology  and  spirit,  she  can  build  a  testimony 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts  of  young  people. 


Jessie  Wagstaff         Sally  Anderson  Neal  Chandler 


Robert  Ball 


Sharron  Taylor 


Janet  Bayer 


decisions  that  we  have  to  make  throughout  life,  however 
important  He  is  and  however  small  we  may  seem  to  our- 
selves. Just  last  night  I  made  a  very  important  decision, 
and  it  certainly  was  influenced  by  an  answer  to  prayer. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  faith." 

Sally  Anderson:  "Sister  Stratford  challenged  our  minds.  All 
of  a  sudden  you  wake  up  and  find  that  you  can  think.  I 
don't  know  anyone  who  says  it's  fun  to  learn,  but  she  made 
it  fun.  As  we  learned  about  the  life  of  Christ,  we  were 
brought  closer  to  the  Gospel.  We  no  longer  go  to  sacrament 
meeting  to  get  an  award.  We  go  because  we  want  to  hear 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel." 

Neal  Chandler:  "From  an  early  age  in  the  Church  we  learn 
about  Christ.  But  the  first  vivid  recollection  I  have  of  an 
awareness  of  Christ,  is  in  Sister  Stratford's  class.  Through 
participation,  she  brought  the  subject  onto  a  level  where 
the  class  could  understand.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  because 
I  could  understand  it." 

Robert  Ball:  "I  appreciate  this  class  very  much  for  what  it 
has  done  for  me.  It  has  instilled  in  me  a  desire  to  learn 
more  about  the  Gospel  and  about  Christ,  and  it  has  given 
me  an  interest  in  Sunday  School." 


Sharron  Taylor:  "The  main  thing  that  I  gained  from  The  Life 
of  Christ  lessons  was  peace  of  mind — this  is  especially  im- 
portant because  teen-agers  today  have  so  many  problems 
and  temptations  to  face.  One  can't  help  but  feel  that  Jesus' 
main  doctrine  in  all  His  teachings  was  the  wonderful  peace 
of  mind  He  had  to  give  to  us.  He  thought  this  was  the 
most  important  thing  He  could  give  to  His  apostles  at  the 
time  of  the  ascension,  and  we  truly  need  it  today.  A  home 
that  gives  us  this  peace  of  mind  helps  to  develop  a  defense 
against  all  other  temptations  and  trials  that  come. 

"It  was  in  Sister  Stratford's  class  that  I  first  learned 
the  value  of  the  file  card  to  record  what  I  learned.  I  still 
have  a  file  at  home  on  my  different  classes  in  school  and 
in  Church.  Sister  Stratford  always  wanted  to  help  us. 
I  feel  that  she  has  helped  me  a  great  deal  and  is  someone 
that  I  will  always  admire." 

Janef  Boyer:  "Through  class  study  and  participation,  and 
through  her  own  sweet  spirit,  Sister  Stratford  instilled  in 
my  heart  a  deep  love  for  the  Church,  a  love  which  I  feel  is 
the  cornerstone  of  my  testimony.  I  am  grateful  to  her  for 
all  the  things  she  did  for  me.  I  truly  love  this  Church, 
and  my  testimony  is  becoming  strengthened  more  and  more 
each  day." 
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Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 


If    this    generation    harden 
their  hearts,  ,  .  , 
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Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  arid  Oliver 
Cowdery  were  accepted  and  sus- 
tained as  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  Church  by  the  six  men  gath- 
ered  to    effect    its   organization. 


BY  GUSTIVE  O.   LARSON* 


Oliver  Cowdery 


THE  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  an  event  of 
such  magnitude  that  possibly  the  Prophet  himself 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  process.  As  a  human 
agent  in  divine  achievement,  he  grew  with  the 
accomplishment. 

Joseph  Smith  in  fact,  in  organizing  this  Church, 
. .  .  was,  under  God's  direction,  building  better  than 
he  knew.  He  as  well  as  others  associated  with  him 
were  called  upon  to  "lay  the  foundation  of  a  great 
work — how  well  they  knew  not."^ 

What  took  place  in  the  Whitmer  home  in  Fay- 
ette, Seneca  County,  New  York,  on  Apr.  6,  1830, 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  Already  this  event  had  been  foretold  in 
June,  1829: 

. . .  When  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  us  in 
the  chamber,  commanding  us  that  I  should  ordain 
Oliver  Cowdery  to  be  an  Elder  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  he  also  should  ordain  me  to 
the  same  office;  and  then  to  ordain  others,  as  it 
should  be  made  known  unto  us  from  time  to  time. 
We  were,  however,  commanded  to  defer  this  our 
ordination  until  such  times  as  it  should  be  practi- 
cable to  have  our  brethren,  who  had  been  and  who 
should  be  baptized,  assembled  together,  when  we 
must  have  their  sanction  to  our  thus  proceeding  to 
ordain  each  other,  and  have  them  decide  by  vote 
whether  they  were  willing  to  accept  us  as  spiritual 
teachers  or  not;  .  .  ,^ 

Other  instructions  at  this  time  were  extended 


(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  February  19,  "The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  Is  Restored";  for  Course  11,  lesson  of  February  19,  "Organiza- 
tion of  the  Church";  and  for  Course  29,  lesson  of  March  26,  "The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.") 

*  Brother  Larson  is  associate  professor  of  Church  history  and 
philosophy  at  Brigham  Young  University.  He  received  his  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Utah  in  1920  and  1926. 

IB.  H.  Roberts,  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  11, 
1930;  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;   page  380. 

^Joseph  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  I,  1957  edition;  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages 
60,  61. 


by  a  revelation  on  building  up  the  Church  and  also 
foreshadowing  the  call  of  apostles.  (See  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  18.) 

The  Aaronic  Priesthood  had  been  conferred  up- 
on Joseph  and  Oliver  on  May  15,  1829,  and  soon 
after  receipt  of  that  priesthood,  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  was  restored  under  the  hands  of  Peter, 
James  and  John.  Then  in  April  of  1830,  another 
revelation  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  20)  was  forth- 
coming preparatory  to  the  actual  formation  of  the 
Church  as  directed  to  occur  on  April  6,  ".  .  . 
Organized  and  established  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  our  country,  by  the  will  and  commandments  of 
God,  .  .  ."  This  section  includes  a  statement  of 
fundamental  doctrines  and  an  outline  of  organiza- 
tion, government  and  practices.  Among  these  ap- 
pear the  principle  and  mode  of  both  baptism  and 
confirmation  and  the  duties  of  Church  members. 
The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  explained, 
and  parental  responsibilities  regarding  the  bless- 
ing of  children  are  emphasized.  The  duties  of 
elders,  priests,  teachers  and  deacons  are  defined. 

Instructions  are  also  given  in  this  revelation 
relative  to  quarterly  conferences  in  the  Church. 
Herein  lay  the  rudiments  of  the  Restored  Church, 
which  would  eventually  be  called  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  (See  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  115:4.) 

With  the  priesthood  restored  and  baptized  fol- 
lowers'^ already  waiting,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
young  Prophet  to  proceed  under  divine  guidance 
to  effect  the  nucleus  of  an  organization.  He  and 
Oliver  Cowdery,  with  a  number  of  their  friends, 
met  at  the  Whitmer  home  on  the  day  appointed. 
At  least  six  of  the  baptized  among  those  present 


^For  a  discussion  of  the  number  baptized  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  Church  on  April  6,  1830,  see  Roberts  Comprehensive  History, 
Vol.  I;  page  195;  or  Joseph  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  I, 
pages  76,  77. 
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were  chosen  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
organization  under  the  laws  of  New  York  state.* 
These  young  men,  all  except  one  of  whom  were 
under  30  years  of  age,  included  Joseph  Smith, 
Oliver  Cowdery,  Hyrum  Smith,  Peter  Whitmer,  Jr., 
Samuel  H.  Smith  and  David  Whitmer. 

IThe  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  after 
which']  .  .  .  we  proceeded,  according  to  previous 
commandment,  to  call  on  our  brethren  to  know 
whether  they  accepted  us  as  their  teachers  in  the 
things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  whether  they 
were  satisfied  that  we  should  proceed  and  be  or- 
ganized as  a  Church  according  to  said  command- 
ment which  we  had  received.  To  these  several 
propositions  they  consented  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
I  then  laid  my  hands  upon  Oliver  Cowdery,  and 
ordained  him  an  Elder  of  the  "Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints" ;  after  which,  he  or- 
dained me  also  to  the  office  of  an  Elder  of  said 
Church.  We  then  took  bread,  blessed  it,  and  brake 
it  with  them;  also  wine,  blessed  it,  and  drank  it 
with  them.  We  then  laid  our  hands  on  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  Church  present,  that  they 
might  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be 
confirmed  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out  upon  us  to  a  very  great 
degree — some  prophesied,  whilst  we  all  praised  the 
Lord,  and  rejoiced  exceedingly.  Whilst  yet  togeth- 
er, I  received  the  following  commandment. 

The  commandment  referred  to  appears  as  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and  begins : 

Behold,  there  shall  be  a  record  kept  among  you; 
and  in  it  thou  shalt  be  called  a  seer,  a  translator, 
a  prophet,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  elder  of 
the  church  through  the  will  of  God  the  Father,  and 
the  grace  of  your  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Prophet  concludes : 

We  now  proceeded  to  call  out  and  ordain  some 
others  of  the  brethren  to  different  offices  of  the 
Priesthood,  according  as  the  Spirit  manifested 
unto  us:  and  after  a  happy  time  spent  in  witness- 
ing and  feeling  for  ourselves  the  powers  and  bless- 
ings of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  grace  of  God 
bestowed  upon  us,  we  dismissed  with  the  pleasing 
knowledge  that  we  were  now  individually  members 
of,  and  acknowledged  of  God,  "The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  organized  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mandments and  revelations  given  by  Him  to  our- 
selves in  these  last  days,  as  well  as  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Church  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.^ 

Two  principles  operated  in  the  organizational 
proceedings  in  1830  which  are  basic  to  Latter-day 
Saint  Church  government.  First,  the  will  of  God 
was  made  known  through  human  leadership;  and 
second.  His  will  was  accepted  by  the  membership, 


^To  this  date,  no  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  organized  on  Apr.  6,  1830,  have  been  found.  It  is  possible 
that  they  never  existed. 

^Joseph  Smith,  History  of  the  Church;  pages  77-79. 


who  were  free  agents.  Possession  of  priestly  pow- 
ers was  not  regarded  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  as  authorization  for  arbitrary  action  in 
matters  of  Church  government.  They  felt  that  they 
must  proceed  under  divine  direction  and  in 
harmony  with  divine  will.  They  recognized  that 
acceptance  of  their  actions  by  the  membership 
affected  was  required  to  establish  their  validity. 
".  .  .  all  things,"  it  was  revealed,  "shall  be  done  by 
common  consent  in  the  church,  by  much  prayer 
and  faith,  .  .  ."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  26:2.) 
The  spirit  of  Church  leadership  as  required  by 
these  principles  finds  its  finest  definition  in  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  121 :36-41,  where  it  is  insisted : 

That  the  rights  of  the  priesthood  are  insepar- 
ably connected  ivith  the  powers  of  heaven,  and  that 
the  powers  of  heaven  cannot  be  controlled  nor 
handled  only  upon  the  principles  of  righteousness. 

That  they  may  be  conferred  upon  us,  it  is  true; 
but  ivhen  we  undertake  to  cover  our  sins,  or  to 
gratify  our  pride,  our  vain  ambition,  or  to  exercise 
control  or  dominion  or  compulsion  upon  the  souls 
of  the  children  of  men,  in  any  degree  of  unright- 
eousness, behold,  the  heavens  withdraw  them- 
selves; the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  grieved;  .  .  . 

No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought  to  be  main- 
tained by  virtue  of  the  priesthood,  only  by  per- 
suasion, by  long-suffering,  by  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, and  by  love  unfeigned. 

The  Sunday  following  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  a  large  group  of  people  attended  a  reli- 
gious service  in  the  Whitmer  home.  At  its  close, 
six  of  those  present  were  added  to  Church  mem- 
bership through  baptism.  A  week  later,  seven  more 
were  added.  The  infant  Church  spread  to  other 
localities,  and  the  first  conference  was  held  in 
Fayette  on  June  9.  The  Church  then  numbered  27 
members,  and  many  nonmembers  attended  the 
conference.  A  second  conference  was  held  in  Fay- 
ette on  September  26,  by  which  time  62  people  had 
been  baptized. 

These  meetings  were  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  two  presiding  Elders  who  constituted  the 
germ  of  organization  from  which  the  present  ec- 
clesiastical structure  has  developed.  The  first  of 
what  are  today  called  "General  Authorities"  ap- 
peared as  a  bishop  in  Ohio  in  1831 ;  and  before  the 
little  flock  of  modern  Saints  fled  that  state  in  1837, 
all  of  the  present  "General"  offices  of  the  Church 
had  come  into  being,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Assistants  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  which 
was  introduced  in  1941. 

It  was  a  growing  process  —  a  development  of 
organization  according  to  need.  (See  Roberts,  Vol. 
II;  pages  366-380.) 
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God  provides  a  way 

If  we  keep 
His  comraandraeiits 


by  D.  Arthur  Haycock' 


fCV  'ii'S" 


ALL  during  our  youth,  our  parents  taught  us 
L  children  that  if  we  would  do  our  best  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
He  would  never  forsake  us.  We  came  to  know  that 
in  time  of  greatest  need,  we  could  be  assured  of 
His  divine  help  and  inspiration. 

As  I  have  grown  older,  I  have  had  many  ex- 
periences to  prove  the  truth  of  this  teaching.  Some- 
times the  desired  help  comes  almost  instantaneous- 
ly. But  more  often  the  Lord  allows  us  to  worry 
and  wrestle  with  a  problem  ourselves  until  failure 
seems  almost  certain.  Then,  in  response  to  earnest 
prayers  and  the  expenditure  of  personal  effort, 
the  answer  comes. 

The  answer  to  our  prayers  or  the  solution  to 
the  problem  is  not  always  just  the  one  we  had 
asked  and  planned  for.  But  the  Lord,  in  His  infi- 
nite wisdom,  knows  what  is  best  for  us ;  and  we 
learn  the  valuable  lesson  in  life  that  our  ways  are 
not  always  His  ways.  Therefore,  we  should  not 
ask  the  Lord  for  His  approval  to  our  preconceived 
wishes.  Rather,  we  should  seek  earnestly  to  know 
what  He  would  have  us  do. 

We  often  hear  the  axiom,  "Man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity."  Abraham  Lincoln's  philosophy 
was,  "Pray  as  if  everything  depended  upon  the 
Lord,  and  then  work  as  if  everything  depended 
upon  you." 

I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  some  wonderful 
years  working  as  private  secretary  to  President 
George  Albert  Smith.  He  was  a  great  and  a  good 
man!  So  many,  many  times  I  heard  him  say  to 
a  young  missionary  just  leaving  for  his  field  of 
labor,  "My  brother,  give  the  Lord  a  chance."  Then 
he  would  recount  one  of  his  own  personal  experi- 
ences to  illustrate  how  the  Lord  does  provide  a  way 
when  it  is  needed  most. 

President  Smith  had  a  quiet,  simple  and  un- 
wavering faith.  I  accompanied  him  on  numerous 
occasions  to  the  hospitals  or  to  the  bedside  of  a 
stricken  friend  in  some  humble  home.  As  he  re- 
moved his  hands  from  someone's  head  after  giving 


(For  Course  15,  lesson  of  February  19,  "To  the  Land  of  Promise"; 
for  Course  9,  lesson  of  February  12,  "Jonah,  the  Wilful";  for  Course 
13,  lesson  of  February  5,  "God  among  Men,"  and  lesson  of  February 
12,  "Knowing  God";  and  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  February  19,  "God 
Is  Good.") 

■"Brother  Haycock  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Deseret  News, 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  and  he  is  serving  on  the  South  Davis  Stake  High 
Council.  He  was  president  of  the  Hawaii  Mission  for  4V2  years  and 
was  administrative  assistant  to  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  for  IV2  years.  He  was  private  secretary  to  the  late 
President  George  Albert  Smith  until  the  President's  death  in  1951. 


him  a  blessing,  almost  invariably  he  would  say, 
"Now  my  brother,  claim  your  blessing."  Each  time 
I  was  prompted  to  think  of  the  words  of  the  Lord : 

/,  the  Lord,  am  bound  when  ye  do  what  I  say; 
but  when  ye  do  not  what  I  say,  ye  have  no  promise. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  82:10.) 

At  the  time  I  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
Hawaii  Mission,  I  was  working  as  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Elder  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  My  family  and  I 
had  been  living  in  a  little  home  we  had  purchased 
in  Arlington,  Virginia.  After  our  mission  call,  we 
made  all  the  arrangements  to  sell  our  home  and 
to  leave  for  Los  Angeles  to  board  the  ship  for 
Hawaii.  On  our  way  out  of  town  we  stopped,  by 
previous  arrangement,  at  the  real  estate  office  to 
sign  the  final  papers  and  receive  the  money  from 
the  sale.  But  we  were  told  that  the  sale  could  not  be 
consummated  because  the  bank  that  was  to  provide 
the  funds  to  the  purchaser  had  withdrawn  from 
the  transaction.  This  was  most  distressing  news. 
It  was  near  closing  time  on  Friday  and  there  was 
a  long  Memorial  Day  week  end  ahead. 

We  had  encountered  many  problems  in  prepar- 
ing to  leave  for  the  mission  field.  Any  further  de- 
lays would  cause  us  to  miss  the  ship  in  Los  Angeles. 
As  my  wife  and  I  sat  talking  with  the  real  estate 
people  and  the  proposed  buyer  of  our  home,  I  sud- 
denly excused  myself  and  went  into  another  room. 
There  I  offered  a  fervent  prayer  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  pleading  with  Him  to  come  to  our  aid.  I 
returned  to  the  main  office  where  the  others  were 
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stranded  at  the  airport  with  their  flight  can- 
celled, they  suddenly  heard  the  roar  of  an 
engine — an  unscheduled  plane  circled  and  landed. 
Arrangements  were  made  and  the  plane  carried 
them  to  another  island  where  the  Saints 
and  missionaries  were  waiting.    The  Lord, 

indeed,  provided  a  way. 


discussing  the  situation.  In  less  than  five  minutes, 
the  telephone  rang  and  a  representative  from  an- 
other bank  called  to  say  that  his  company  was 
interested  in  financing  real  estate  loans  and  to 
inquire  if  any  applications  were  available.  Our 
agent  immediately  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  we  were  able  to  leave  on  our  long  trip 
across  the  United  States  and  half  way  across  the 
Pacific.  The  Lord  does  provide  a  way  if  we  will  do 
our  best  to  keep  His  commandments ! 

At  regular  intervals  during  the  time  I  presided 
over  the  Hawaii  Mission,  Sister  Haycock  and  I 
were  blessed  to  accompany  the  General  Authori- 
ties of  the  Church  who  toured  our  mission.  On  one 
occasion  we  had  the  privilege  of  a  wonderful  visit 
from  Elder  Mark  E.  Petersen  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  and  his  wife,  Emma  Marr  Petersen. 
We  had  been  visiting  the  branches  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  the  "orchid  island."  Our  plane  reserva- 
tions had  been  arranged  well  in  advance,  and  all 
meetings  with  the  Saints  and  missionaries  were 
scheduled  almost  as  closely  as  a  railroad  timetable. 

Arriving  early  in  the  morning  at  Hilo  to  board 
our  plane  for  the  Island  of  Maui,  we  found  that, 
owing  to  a  strike  called  that  day  by  the  union 
representing  the  sugar  plantation  workers  (which 
lasted  for  over  four  months),  the  airline  had  can- 
celled nearly  all  of  its  flights,  including  the  one 
that  we  were  to  take.  Another  plane  would  not  be 
leaving  until  that  evening. 

In  the  meantime,  hundreds  of  Saints  and  mis- 
sionaries were  waiting  on  Maui  for  the  scheduled 
meetings  and  interviews.  I  offered  a  silent  prayer 
for  help,  and  suddenly  a  plane  from  another  airline 
appeared  over  the  airport  and  soon  landed.  It  was 
on  a  non-scheduled  trip  to  another  island  some 
distance  from  our  destination.  While  the  plane  was 
being  refueled,  I  quickly  called  the  president  of 
the  airline  in  Honolulu  and  explained  our  plight. 
He  talked  on  the  overseas  phone  to  the  pilot  and 
instructed  him  to  leave  baggage  and  freight,  if 
necessary,  re-route  his  plane  and  take  us  to  our 
destination.   Again  the  Lord  provided  a  way. 

On  another  occasion  during  our  missionary 
labors,  we  were  blessed  with  a  visit  from  Elder 
Marion  G.  Romney  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


and  his  wife.  I  shall  always  remember  the  wise 
counsel  Elder  Romney  gave  to  us  as  we  met  in 
the  mission  home.  He  reminded  us  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  never  intended  that  by  keeping  all  His 
commandments  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  path- 
way of  life  would  be  straight,  smooth,  well  marked 
and  lighted  as  a  modern  express  highway.  There 
would  still  be  obstacles,  blind  spots  and  unseen 
dangers.  We  could  expect  life  to  be  fraught  with 
all  kinds  of  problems,  disappointments,  frustra- 
tions, heartaches  and  tears.  Such  difficulties  give 
us  experience  in  life  and  help  to  mold  our  charac- 
ters. They  test  our  faith  and  teach  us  patience, 
long-suflfering,  forbearance  and  love.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  Lord's  plan.  We  have  come  to  this 
earth  to  receive  a  body  and  to  gain  experience, 
that  we  might  prove  ourselves  in  this  mortal 
existence. 

The  reward  for  keeping  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  Elder  Romney  told  us,  is  that  when  these 
heartaches,  tears  and  disappointments  come  (as 
come  they  must  and  will),  our  Heavenly  Father 
will  then  bless  us  with  the  requisite  strength  to 
endure.  He  will  give  us  the  wisdom  to  know,  the 
patience  to  forbear,  the  love  of  our  fellow  men, 
the  faith  to  persevere  and  the  understanding  nec- 
essary to  know  that  we  are  not  forsaken.  We  will 
then  realize  that  all  is  for  our  best  good  and  that 
if  we  "fight  the  good  fight"  and  "endure  to  the  end," 
He  will  provide  a  way  back  to  Him  and  to  eternal 
life  and  exaltation  in  His  Kingdom. 


OUR  CHiLD  IS  COMING  SOON 

{Concluded  from  page  397.) 

in  many  roles  and  relationships.  The  more  deeply 
fulfilled  a  person  feels  with  life,  the  more  freely 
and  effectively  he  is  able  to  give  to  others;  the 
more  friistrated,  empty  and  unsatisfied,  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  give  to  others  in  a  healthy,  loving 
fashion. 

A  Precious  Gift 

Finally,  parents  should  remember  that  love  is 
expressed  most  significantly  in  the  warmth,  pa- 
tience and  fun  of  everyday  living.  The  most  im- 
portant gift  a  parent  can  give  his  children  is  that 
of  freely  and  warmly  interacting  with  them  as 
he  establishes  limits,  teaches  desirable  behavior 
with  firmness  and  patience,  works,  plays,  laughs, 
talks,  holds  and  listens  to  them  and  feels  with  them 
as  they  all  find  joy  in  the  experience  of  living 
with  and  through  each  other.  From  such  an  ex- 
perience, children  can  develop  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  capacity  to  live  the  Gospel  with  strength 
and  humility  in  its  fullest  sense  of  service  and  love. 
What  greater  gift  can  a  man  or  woman  give  back 
to  the  God  who  gave  them  life? 
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The  Growth  Of 
Our  Freedom 

by  Richard  0.  Cowan 

AS  Latter-day  Saints  we  have  special  cause  to 
_/\.  be  concerned  with  the  preservation  and 
proper  exercise  of  freedom. 

Elder  Lowell  L.  Bennion  distinguishes  as  fol- 
lows between  man's  free  agency  and  his  freedom.: 

Free  agency  is  inherent  in  man's  nature  and  is 
his  capacity  or  potential  ability  to  direct  the  general 
pattern  of  his  own  life.  Freedom,  on  the  other 
hand,  varies  greatly  as  between  individuals  and 
nations  and  has  to  be  achieved,  developed  and 
guarded.  It  represents  the  actual  ability  to  enjoy 
specific  liberties  of  thought  and  action.  (See  An 
Introduction  to  the  Gospel,  chapter  10.) 

The  history  of  our  free  agency  actually  has  no 
beginning.  The  Lord  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith 
that  man's  intelligence  is  eternal,  that  it  was  neith- 
er created  nor  could  it  be  created.  Furthermore, 
this  intelligence  was  endowed  with  the  power  to 
act  for  itself.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  93: 
29,  30.)  Thus,  that  part  of  our  being  which  is 
eternal  has  free  agency  as  one  of  its  attributes. 

This  same  free  agency  prevailed  in  our  pre- 
mortal life  in  heaven  where  the  Lord  announced 
the  plans  to  create  and  people  the  earth.  (See 
Abraham  3 :22-26 ;  Doctrine  and  Covenants  29  :36.) 
Because  one  of  the  purposes  of  earth  life  was  to 
prove  man  by  allowing  him  to  make  choices  (see 
Abraham  3:25),  Satan's  scheme  to  destroy  man's 
agency  was  rejected.  (See  Moses  4 :3.)  As  a  result, 
mankind  brought  to  mortal  probation  the  right 
of  free  agency. 

When  Adam  partook  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
he  made  man's  freedom  possible,  since  a  knowledge 
of  both  good  and  evil  is  necessary  for  the  free 
exercise  of  choice. 

The  growth  of  freedom  is  basic  to  the  history 
of  mankind.^  Although  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
the  citizens  enjoyed  fairly  broad  political  free- 
doms, slaves  had  no  such  rights.  Nevertheless, 
Rome  contributed  a  system  of  order,  justice  and 
private  rights  which  became  fundamental  to  our 
freedom.  In  the  Roman  Empire,  religious  toler- 
ance was  remarkably  broad.  The  Christian's  re- 
fusal to  worship  any  of  the  pagan  gods,  including 
deified  emperors,  made  him  "disloyal"  and  "un- 
natural." This  was  a  primary  cause  for  official 
persecution. 


(For  Course  17,  lesson  of  March  19,  "Man  Is  Free";  for  all  lessons 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel;  and  of  general  interest.) 

'For  a  good  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  the  discussion  under 
"Freedom"  in  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 


The  Christian  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man 
strengthened  the  fight  for  freedom.  Nevertheless, 
the  Middle  Ages  saw  a  delay  in  the  development  of 
personal  liberties.  By  harsh  means  such  as  the 
Inquisition,  the  majority  church  tortured  and  put 
to  death  many  who  expressed  opinions  considered 
heretical  by  the  orthodox  group.  The  Reformation 
broke  down  this  religious  monopoly  and  paved  the 
way  for  freedom  of  worship  in  Western  Christen- 
dom. Yet  churches  were  still  established  by  the 
state.  The  separation  of  church  and  state  was 
initiated  in  America  in  1786.  The  spread  and  inter- 
action of  education,  tolerance  and,  perhaps,  indif- 
ference, has  contributed  to  the  wide  measure  of 
religious  freedom  enjoyed  in  many  countries  today. 

Democracies  in  the  Modern  period  owe  a  great 
deal  to  several  outstanding  political  thinkers  and 
also  to  the  pattern  set  by  the  British  Constitution, 
which  represents  the  growth  of  freedom  through 
several  centuries.  The  famous  Magna  Carta  of 
1215,  for  example,  was  a  move  by  the  English 
nobles  to  have  the  king  recognize  their  rights  un- 
der feudal  law,  and  also  certain  rights  of  freemen. 
The  successful  resistance  to  the  principle  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  growth  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  were  two  other  significant 
steps  in  the  development  of  political  freedom. 

During  the  Age  of  Reason  (17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies), political  philosophers  produced  diverse 
theories  of  government.  As  the  national  govern- 
ments  developed,  their  powers  were  gradually  |^^ 
curbed  as  a  result  of  challenges  made  by  brave 
men  in  the  interest  of  individual  freedoms.  The 
philosophical  basis  of  the  movement  was  provided 
by  men  like  John  Locke,  who  held  that  all  men 
had  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  property  and  that 
all  governments  should  be  bound  by  a  constitutioi^ 
which  would  protect  these  rights. 

The  freedom  of  speech  was  championed  by  such 
men  as  John  Milton,  Locke,  Voltaire,  Thomas 
Paine  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

All  this  formed  a  background  to  the  American 
Revolutionary  War,  The  Americans  were  not  con- 
tent even  with  their  own  Constitution  as  originally 
drawn  up;  but  they  successfully  demanded  a  so- 
called  "Bill  of  Rights,"  which  extended  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  federal  government  to  respect  the  basic 
freedoms.  Other  modern  democracies  found  their 
way  to  the  basic  freedoms  by  various  routes. 

Thus,  long  historical  processes  provided  the 
setting  for  religious  and  political  freedom,  which 
enabled  Joseph  Smith  to  carry  out  his  great  mission 
as  an  instrument  in  God's  hands  to  restore  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  earth.  It  is  in 
countries  where  these  freedoms  are  guaranteed 
that  the  Church  has  realized  its  greatest  growth 
and  advancement. 
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THE    INSTRUCTOR 
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OFe  Grottith  ofTFeeflom 


GROWTH  OF 
RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 


Eternal   Intelligences 
Have  Free  Agency 

I 


Free  Agency  Upheld  in 
The  Council  in  Heaven 
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MORTALITY 


GROWTH   OF   POLITICAL 
AND  CIVIL  FREEDOM 


m  _ 


Religion    polytheistic. 
Monarchs    often    deified. 


ANCIENT  WORLD 


Absolute    monarchy;    widespread 
serfdom   and   slavery.     Codes 
of   law   appear. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  WORLD 


State    and    state    religion 
support   each    other.     As 
empire   spreads,   Romans 
tolerate    all    polytheistic 
religions,    persecute 
"nonconforming"    Christians. 


Still    many    slaves    having    no 
political  nor  civil   rights. 
Citizen's    voice    heard    as 
representative   bodies   appear 
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Kv.W^ 


Dominant   Western   Church 
embroiled   in   political 
and   military   affairs; 
suppresses  freedom. 


MIDDLE  AGES 


Parliamentary   institutions     "      (^"^^^^^^^'^^^k      [-^  i 

appear.     Widespread    serfdomi<^.  //  'TS** 

in  feudal   society.     Magna  M       \   JT//  j  i   ' 

Carta    (1215)    seeks   to    limit  "  j  \\ 

English    king's    power.  ^     \i 


Renaissance   and   Reformation 
lead  to  freer   religious 
inquiry    and    worship. 

Separation  of  church  and 
state  in  America  initiated 
n    1786. 


MODERN  WORLD 


Rulers     powers   progressively  ^^j'^^^i'    )  <-<•>' 
reduced    as    partiamentary       ,,      ivit^r       i 
government  develops.    English 
Bill   of   Rights   enacted    1689 


Political   and   civil   freedoms 
grow  as  laws  and   customs  are 
humanized.     American    so-called 
"Bill   of   Rights"   enacted    1791. 


Atmosphere   of   freedom    permits 
restoration   of  the  Gospel 
through    Joseph    Smith. 
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NO  FINER 
GIFT 

The  clouds  had  been  hanging 
heavy  over  my  head  for  some 
three  weeks.  My  doctor  had  given 
me  a  real  scare.  Each  night  I  had 
gone  to  bed  wondering  whether 
I  would  ever  wake  up  again. 

Then  on  this  particular  winter 
morning  I  ^woke  singing  a  tune 
I  could  not  remember  hearing  for 
months  or  even  years.  Besides,  I 
was  never  known  to  carry  a  tune, 
let  alone  do  solo.  But  the  words 
burst  out: 

Oh,  what  a  beautiful  mornin' 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  day. 
I've  got  a  wonderful  feelin'. 
Everything's  goin'  my  way! 

The  words  kept  ringing 
through  my  head  all  day  long. 

Things  started  getting  better. 
They  were  soon  back  to  normal. 


OSCAR  HAMMERSTEIN  II 

"A  bright  golden  haze  on  the  meadow." 

I  later  learned  that  those  lines 
came  from  a  man  who  frequently 
said :  "I  just  can't  write  anything 
without  hope  in  it."  He  is  the 
late  Oscar  Hammerstein  II,  and 
the  words  are  from  Oklahoma! 
Hammerstein  wrote  the  lyrics; 
his  collaborator,  Richard  Rodgers, 
the    melody.     That    hope-giving 


theatrical  hit  appeared  during 
one  of  the  world's  darkest  hours, 
in  the  midst  of  World  War  II. 

Yes,  I  had  seen  and  heard 
Oklahoma!  I  had  felt  the  pull  of 
its  lines  about  a  fresh,  beautiful 
morn  with  "a  bright  golden  haze 
on  the  meadow." 

Associates  said  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein was  a  healing  sort  of  fellow. 
People  in  trouble  liked  to  lean 
on  his  huge,  warm  frame.  And 
he  liked  to  lean  on  a  tall  captain's 
table.  There,  standing  up  for 
hours  that  grew  into  days,  he 
wrote  words  that  brought  new 
hope  to  a  battered  world.  In 
Carousel,  he  wrote:  "When  you 
walk  through  a  storm,  hold  your 
head  up  high,  .  .  .  and  you'll 
never  walk  alone."  Into  The  King 
and  I  he  put :  "On  a  bright  cloud 
of  music  shall  we  fly?" 

As  I  look  back  across  the  years, 
among  the  brightest  gifts  to  me 
have  been  messages  of  hope,  like 
Hammerstein's.  There  was  a  big, 
bald  former  football  hero  called 
"Pug."  He  used  to  enter  our 
dressing  room  after  we  had  been 
trampled  in  basketball.  "Keep 
fighting,"  he  would  say.  "You'll 
get  them  one  of  these  years."  His 
was  a  great  gift — of  giving  hope. 
There  was  an  educator-author 
who  took  time  from  a  heavy  load 
to  give  me  hope  as  a  stumbling, 
bumbling  young  writer.  An  aunt's 
letters  kept  me  as  a  boy  wanting 
to  reach  upward. 

No  one  has  given  out  so  much 
hope,  though,  as  He  who  gave  to 
men  everywhere  their  first  Christ- 
mas. On  the  night  of  His  birth, 
a  message  of  hope  came  from  the 
heavens  to  the  shepherds:  ".  .  . 
for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tid- 
ings of  great  joy,  which  shall  be 
to  all  people."^ 

The  Babe  in  Bethlehem  years 
later  Himself  gave  hope  to  a  little 
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one.  When  Jesus  was  asked  who 
was  greatest  in  heaven,  He  called 
for  a  small  child. 

To  a  trembling  big  fisherman 
named  Peter,  describing  himself 
as  a  sinner,  He  said:  ".  .  .  Fear 
not;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men."-  He  stood  up  against 
the  accusers  of  a  woman  taken 
in  sin,  and  said :  ".  .  .  Neither  do 
I  condemn  thee:  go,  and  sin  no 
more."^ 

Jesus  gave  hope  to  a  humble 
child.  He  gave  hope,  too,  to  the 
sinner  whom  men  would  condemn. 

To  Martha  of  Bethany,  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  her  brother, 
Lazarus,  He  consoled:  ".  .  .  Thy 
brother  shall  rise  again."*  After 
the  Last  Supper,  He  reassured 
His  loyal,  bewildered  eleven:  "I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless: 
I  will  come  to  you."^ 

Jesus  gave  hope  to  the  sorrow- 
ing. 

He  gave  hope,  too,  to  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida,  and  to  a  noble- 
man with  a  fevered  son  in  Caper- 
naum. He  gave  new  life  to  ten 
lepers,  as  He  did  to  the  man 
with  a  withered  hand,  the  cen- 
turion servant. 

Jesiis  gave  hope  to  the  afflicted. 

Perhaps  the  Master's  greatest 
message  was  given  on  the  Mount. 
There  He  told  the  meek  that  they 
would  inherit  the  earth,  and  the 
pure  in  heart  that  they  would 
see  God.  In  the  same  Beatitudes, 
He  extended  everlasting  hope,  too, 
to  the  peacemakers,  those  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness,  the  mer- 
ciful and  those  who  mourn. 

Jesus  gave  hope  to  all  men. 

"What  can  I  do  to  make  this 
a  memorably  happy  Christmas?" 
you  may  ask.  Tonight  I  would 
suggest:  Give  someone  hope.  No 
gift  will  be  more  appreciated. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


-Luke  5:10. 
■■'John  8:11. 
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